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‘Beep’ Translated 


When Sputnik broke through the 
bonds of gravity to start its historic flight 
around the earth, it did more than 
crash the gates to space travel. It punc- 
tured forever the illusion that America’s 
lead in education and technology could 
not be overtaken. We had fallen un- 
wittingly behind the Russians—and 
American education leaders were the 
first to admit it. 

Stunned by the gravity of our set- 
back in the international brains race, 
Nobel prize-winning scientist Harold 
Urey called for drastic measures: 

“If we do not go to work, take an 
adversary seriously and try to strengthen 
our intellectual position, we will be very 
definitely second in our race with the 
U.S.S.R. But we talk generalities. I pro- 
pose a 10 per cent sales tax next year 
on all automobiles, 20 per cent the next 
year, and 30 per cent from then on, and 
similar taxes on other extravagant lux- 
uries. Our automobiles will be smaller, 
but quite adequate. The tax should be 
used for school buildings, teachers’ sal- 
aries and research. 

“If this were done we might arrive 
about neck and neck in this race with 
the U.S.S.R., say ten years from 
now, and we might just nose them. 
I insist that the problem is at least 
this serious.” 

Elsewhere, Urey’s sentiments were 
echoed and re-echoed. 

Scientist Vannevar Bush, president of 
the Carnegie Institution, laid the prob- 
lem of a scientist shortage at the door- 
step of the secondary school. His 
solution: find ways of raising the pres- 
tige of high school teachers, and pay 
teachers more money. 

NEA’s Tax Education and School Fi- 
nance Committee blamed Sputnik’s suc- 
cess on poor teaching salaries here. 
Committee chairman Arvid J. Burke said 
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Herblock in Washington Post & Times-Herald 
“Something seems to have stunted them.” 


flatly that “Any nation that only pays its 
teachers an average annual salary of 
$4,200 cannot expect to be first in put- 
ting an earth satellite into outer space.” 
What's needed? No crash program in 
one narrow field, but “financial re- 
thinking from kindergarten to graduate 
school.” 

Carl J. Megel, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers, called for 
a “resurrection in the American public 
schools” to meet the Russian challenge 
in the great brains race. 

In New York, Elmer Hutchison, direc- 
tor of the American Institute of Physics, 
warned that “our way of life is doomed 
to rapid extinction” unless we face up 
to the fact that U.S. science education 
is being mishandled. Hutchison called 
for rigorous discipline in teaching sci- 
ence, instead of a “namby-pamby kind 
of learning.” 

Not only America—but the entire 
West was facing the same technological- 
educational crisis. Richard G. Casey, 
Australian Minister of External Affairs, 
told the U.N. General Assembly that the 
western democracies must “stop wring- 
ing their hands” about the problem- 
and take some action. 

Australia, Casey pointed out, was in- 
ducing English engineers to move Down 
Under, but that was merely shifting the 
supply “from one pocket to the other.” 
Needed: more scientific training facil- 
ities throughout the West. 


INTEGRATION REPORT 


The South 


In 1954, seventeen Southern and 
border states plus the District of Co- 
lumbia maintained racially segregated 
schools. 

Today, the District of Columbia and 
West Virginia are integrated, while the 
five border states of Delaware, Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, Oklahoma and Mary- 
land are in the process of integrating. 

In the four states of North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas and Arkansas, there 
has been some desegregation at levels 
from college through elementary school. 
Most public schools, however, are still 
segregated. 

In Louisiana and Virginia, the only 
desegregation has taken place at the 
college level. 

Five states have refused to yield to 
integration at any level of education: 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi 
and South Carolina. 

Last year there were 320,000 Negro 
children “in integrated situations.” This 
means they were eligible to attend a 
formerly all-white school if they so 
chose. Today, there are about 350,000 
Negroes “in integrated situations” with 
2,000,000 whites in 751 school districts. 
This still leaves 2,450,000 Negroes 
segregated in 2,234 biracial school dis- 
tricts. 

Here is a brief factual account of 
how the individual Southern states have 
reacted to the Supreme Court order on 
school integration. The statistics are 
compiled through the cooperation of 
the Southern School News which is 
published by the Southern Education 
Reporting Service. 


ALABAMA: All public schools re- 
main segregated. 

ARKANSAS: Van Buren and Ft. 
Smith desegregated their schools this 
year. Ozark tried desegregation and 
abandoned it temporarily. North Little 
Rock called it off. Nine districts in all 
desegregated. In the widely-publicized 
situation at Little Rock, Federal troops 
are enforcing the district court’s inte- 
gration order at Central High School. 
As this issue of Scholastic Teacher went 
to press, there was an impasse between 
state and Federal authorities over with- 
drawal of Federal troops. 

(Continued on page 4-T) 
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The American Peoples 


Encyclopedia 


In schools and libraries where students have access 
to a variety of reference materials, including 
American Peoples Encyclopedia, you'll find that 


What 


they 
want... 


“USABILITY”... Who doesn’t appreci- 
ate anything that makes a reference work 
easier — more convenient to use? Students 
do, too! American Peoples Encyclopedia in 
Volume 20 provides a guide for quickly pin- 
pointing subjects under any of 42 headings 
. and within each volume thousands of 
cross-references offer compelling invitations 
to follow a trail of learning through 50,000 
subjects of interest to young people. 


“AUTHORITY”... When students want to 
know, they like “to go to the top.” That’s 
what they do in referring to the American 
Peoples Encyclopedia. There they are pro- 
vided with information gleaned from over 
2500 distinguished contributors including 15 
Nobel prize winners. Outstanding specialists 
in all fields of knowledge present their sub- 
jects with up-to-date emphasis and authority. 


they go to it first. For once they become familia 
with this work of Spencer Press they are aware 
that here indeed is what they want in an 
encyclopedia. 


“READABILITY” . . . Written to be easily 
read and understood, the writing style of the 
American Peoples Encyclopedia is relatively 
simple, with strange or technical terms kept 
to a minimum, yet fully explained or defined. 
Students like the way subjects are broken 
down into their component parts... and 
how the summary articles on given subjects 
speed up finding a specific reference. 


“ACCURACY”... Under the editorial 
leadership of Carroll Chouinard and his 
carefully selected staff of specialists, every 
sentence in the American Peoples Encyclo- 
pedia is critically screened for authenticity. 
The most consistent and rigorous revision 
program ever attempted by any encyclopedia 
is followed to assure presenting the picture 
of knowledge as it is portrayed today. 
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appeal of the American 
Peoples Encyclopedia are 
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graphs, diagrams, maps, 
graphs, charts, special 
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including 500 full color 
illustrations. Much of this 
material can be found only 
in this work from Spencer 
Press. In every way it 
manifests the finest of 
modern graphic art. 
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DELAWARE: Generally, northern 
Delaware schools are integrated, in- 
cluding Wilmington; Southern Dela- 
ware schools tend to be segregated. 
State school officials have ready a de- 
segregation plan for all segregated dis- 
tricts but are awaiting a court decision. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Schools 
have been completely integrated for 
three years. The new president of the 
District’s Board of Education called the 
integration changeover a success. 

FLORIDA: Public schools remain 
segregated at all levels. The Florida 
House of Representatives drafted a bill 
which would give counties the option 
of closing public schools rather than 
permit integration. Earlier this year 
Governor Collins vetoed an_ identical 
measure, contending it would not halt 
integration and might speed it up. 

GEORGIA: Public schools remain 
segregated at all levels. 

KENTUCKY: State reports 105 de- 
segregated schools usin 80 per 
cent of state’s Negro students. Caverna, 
Hopkins County, McCracken County 
and Webster desegregated at all levels. 
Lebanon and Union County (Sturgis) 
desegregated at the high school level, 
but no Negroes appeared at Clay 
(Webster County). At Sturgis, where 
Negro students were prevented from 
entering a year ago, 18 Negro students 
enrolled under police protection. 

LOUISIANA: Schools are segregated 
below the college level. Some Negroes 
are attending four formerly white state 
colleges. The Federal district court has 
ordered integration for New Orleans, 
but has set no time limit. 

MARYLAND: Whites and Negroes 
are attending class together in 275 of 
the state’s 1,000 schools. St. Mary’s 
County desegregated at the elementary 
school level in previously all-white 
schools, but no Negroes enrolled. 

MISSISSIPPI: Schools segregated at 
all levels. No entry petitions or suits 
have been filed pa ove in the state. 

MISSOURI: Two hundred nine dis- 
tricts out of 244 containing Negroes 
have been integrated. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Three school 
districts—Greensboro, Charlotte and 
Winston-Salem—desegregated. 

OKLAHOMA: Kinta and Marietta 
school districts were desegregated. Six 
additional districts plan to integrate 
bringing to 214 the number of districts 
involved in some form of integration. 

SOUTH CAROLINA: Complete seg- 
regation at all levels. The Summerton 
school district is under a Federal court 
order to start integration but at no spe- 
cific time. Anti-barratry law forbids will- 
fully soliciting or inciting “another to 
bring, prosecute or maintain an action 
at law or in equity, in any court having 
jurisdiction within this state.” 

TENNESSEE: With three excep- 
tions, (including the Federal city of 
Oak Ridge), Tennessee’s school dis- 
tricts remain segregated. Integrated 
schools opened without incident this 


year at Clinton. In Nashville an ele- 
mentary school building was bombed as 
first grade desegregation throughout 
the city was completed under police 
protection. A Federal district court ruled 
that Tennessee's law for “voluntary 

school segregation was “patently and 
manifestly unconstitutional.” New law 
permits segregation of students by sex. 

TEXAS: A total of 122 school dis- 
tricts are now desegregated out of 800 
biracial districts. The Dallas school 
board has voted to appeal court-ordered 
desegregation for the mid-winter term. 
A law is now on the books providing 
that any school district which integrates 
without first holding a local referendum 
loses its share of state school funds. This 
law has prevented Port Arthur, Galves- 
ton, and other communities from in- 
tegrating without a referendum. 

VIRGINIA: Except at the college 
level all schools remain segregated. 
Court actions are pending in Arlington, 
—— Newport News, and Charlottes- 
ville. 

WEST VIRGINIA: This state be- 
came the first South of the Mason-Dixon 
line to end segregation in all its biracial 
districts when Hampshire County 
opened two of its schools to Negroes. 


The North 


The integration issue knows no geo- 
graphic boundaries. 

The problem—with variations—is al- 
most as serious in the North as it is in 
the South. Legally, the Northern states 
practice no school segregation—it is 
against the law. Actually, however, “de 
facto” segregation exists in many com- 
munities. 

Northern school segregation is largely 
the result of residential living patterns. 
Negroes generally live in certain dis- 
tricts or neighborhoods in the commu- 
nity. Hence, the schools in this com- 
munity are generally either all-white or 
all-Negro, with the exception of the 
mixed “fringe” schools. 

In some sections of the country, other 
ethnic groups are involved besides Ne- 
groes. In some West Coast communi- 
ties, Mexican- and Oriental-Americans 
are affected. On the East Coast, it is 
the Puerto Ricans. Even the most Amer- 
ican of all Americans, the American 
Indian, has been caught in the problem: 
many a young brave now objects to go- 
ing to all-Indian reservation schools. 

From the standpoint of numbers, the 
biggest integration problem, outside of 
the South, is in New York City. Of the 
city’s nearly 1,000,000 public school pu- 
pils, 18 per cent are Negro and 14 per 
cent Puerto Rican. In the borough of 
Manhattan, the enrollment is one-third 
white, one-third Negro and one-third 
Puerto Rican. Negroes from the South 
and Puerto Ricans from, the Caribbean 
have migrated to the city in large num- 
bers in recent years. 

Tens of thousands of the Puerto Rican, 
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COLLIER’S IN YOUR CLASSROOM 


Resourceful teachers commend and use the New 1957 Collier’s 
Encyclopedia to help enrich their Junior-Senior High School 
Social Studies curriculum in many subject areas. Here are some 
examples of Collier’s coverage. 


Enrichment for World History: Collier's presents a thrilling adventure and 
interesting detail te enrich world history from the days of the cave man to 
modern tim The Prehistoric Ages come alive in articles ranging from Archac 
ology to Stonehenge. Ancient Times from Acropolis to Tribune. Medieval and 
Early Modern Period from Armoda to Westphalia and Modern Period from 
Sastille to United Nations. 


Cultural Aspects of World History Understanding peoples of the world by 
examining their activities and culture patterns. Many of there are developed 

zs as Family, Feasts and Festivals, Holidays and 
Holy Days 2 li . also expressed in fine arts, architecture, literature 
drama, music, panting, sculpture and in many more. 


New Perspectives in American History: An enriched course in American history 
sives students a true understanding and appreciation of their «plendid heritage 
About 100 articles are indexed under United States, as many re are cross ref 
erences te such subjects as Col al Period, Revolution and Constitution, Pioneer 
Life, Civil War, Political Parties, Economic and Labor History American Litera- 
ture. 


Social Studies is just one of many curriculum areas which can be magnificently 
enriched through use of Collier's Eneyclopedia. For further information and 
Curriculum Booklets write the Director, Library and Education Division, Collier's 
Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, 
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children speak nothing but Spanish. 
Many of the Negro students come from 
Southern schools with lower standards, 
and are frustrated by the higher levels 
of achievement they must reach. To 
add to the difficulties, Negro and Puerto 
Rican workers often compete for the 
same unskilled or semi-skilled jobs. This 
has brought about tension between the 
two groups. As a result, the discipline 
problem has led the school board to 
classify schools in such areas as “diffi- 
cult” schools. 

According to reports, one-fourth of all 
elementary and one-third of all city ju- 
nior high schools are officially labeled 
“difficult.” This fall, there was a teacher 
dropout rate of 22 per cent for those 
assigned to these schools. (The teach- 
ers gave up their jobs rather than teach 
in the areas assigned.) This compares 
with an over-all teacher dropout rate 


of 10 per cent for the entire city school 
system. 

Alarmed at “de facto” segregation in 
the city, the Board of Education two 
years ago appointed a Commission on 
Integration, composed of laymen and 
school people. The commission has sub- 
mitted a series,of reports, which the 
board has accepted and moved to im- 
plement. Only recently School Superin- 
tendent William Jansen made this 
progress report: 

In the past year, the boundary lines 
of more than 50 city schools have been 
changed to further integration. An esti- 
mated 5,000 pupils—mostly Negro and 
Puerto Ricans—who had been attending 
“segregated” schools are now going to 
what were formerly all-white schools. 
About one-third of the pupils, more- 
over, are being transported out of their 


neighborhoods by bus. 
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But Jansen pointed out that while 
the system was going all out for inte- 
gration, it did not intend to abandon 
the concept of the neighborhood school 
or transport children long distances to 
achieve balanced school enrollments. 

In other cities the situation relating 
to integration is much the same. Here is 
a capsule run-down of some representa- 
tive communities: 

Chicago: Attempts at promoting in- 
tegration have focused on school zoning. 
But a bill that would have required the 
city to re-draw its school boundaries 
was defeated in the last session of the 
State Legislature. 

Detroit: School officials and citizen 
groups are working together to resolve 
the problems stemming from segregated 
residential patterns. 

Philadelphia: Many mixed schools, ex- 
cept where housing patterns make this 
impossible. The local NEA affiliate 
(6,000 members) recently elected its 
first Negro president. 

Cleveland: Some districts have 100 
per cent white or Negro enrollments; 
others have 5 to 70 per cent Negro en- 
rollments. As is the case elsewhere, the 
problem is that of residential patterns. 


FOR FURTHER REFERENCE 


Southern School News, monthly news- 
paper covering school integration in the 
South. Reports are factual and objective, 
written and compiled by Southern news- 
men. Southern Education Reporting Service 
P.O. Box 6156, Acklen Station, Nashville 
5, Tenn. ($2.00 a year.) 

With All Deliberate Speed: Segregation- 
Desegregation in Southern Schools, by 
members of the Southern Education Report- 
ing Service ( Harper & Bros., $3.50). Eleven 
Southern newsmen describe measures taken 
by the Southern states to comply with 
or counter the Supreme Court’s desegre- 
gation ruling. (This book will be pub- 
lished Nov. 13.) 

The Deep South Says Never, by John 
Bartlow Martin. (Ballantine Books, 35 
cents.) Behind-the-scenes story, by an out- 
standing journalist, of the men fighting for 
—and against—integration in the Deep 
South and the border states. 

A Guide to School Integration, by Jean 
D. Grambs. (Public Affairs Committee 
Pamphlet, 25 cents.) A “realistic program 
for achieving desegregation of the schools 
peacefully and constructively.” Preparatory 
action needed, responsibilities of schools in 
easing transition to integration. Write com- 
mittee at 22 East 38th Street, N.Y.C. 

The Louisville Story, by Weldon James 
and Omer Carmichael. (Simon and 
Schuster, $3.50.) How Louisville was in- 
tegrated, as told by Supt. Carmichael and 
newsman James. 

Integration: The South’s Historic Prob- 
lem, a series of articles in the May “Cur- 
rent History.” Articles include “Desegrega- 
tion in Perspective,” by Oscar Handlin; 
“Problems of the Southern Schools,” by 
George B. Tindall; “Desegregation North 
and South,” by Roy Wilkins; and “The Dis- 
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Formation of Coal 


OAL Is decomposed and petrified vegetable matter, 
most of which dates back to about 250 million 
years ago. This was the time of the Mississippian and 
Pennsylvanian periods—a hot, damp era of tremen- 
dous ferns, reeds and plants which gave these two 
periods the name, ‘Carboniferous Age.” Lepidodendron 
trees reached 100 feet into the sky and giant rushes 
towered 50 feet or more. Hundreds of varieties of ferns 
grew in great profusion. 
As these plants died — forming huge layers of partially 
decayed matter—they were buried by eroded earth, 
additional dead vegetation and the sediment of advanc- 
ing seas. Heat and pressure over millions of years, 
converted these masses first to lignite, or brown coal, 
and later to bituminous, or soft coal. In some places, 
additional heat and pressure changed bituminous into 
anthracite, or hard coal. 


Even today leaf fossils can be seen imprinted in the 


shale in coal mines, reminding us of coal’s beginning 
millions of years ago. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Division, National Coal Association 

Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 

Gentlemen: Please send me your complete list of free teaching 
aids, and include a sample copy of “Miracle of Modern Chemis- 
try’’—a color chart showing some of the thousands of coal's 
chemical derivatives. 

Nome 

School 

Street 
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turbed Southerners,” by C. Vann Wood- 
ward. Events Publishing Co., 108-10 
Walnut St., Philadephia 6, Pa. (65 cents. ) 
Another Tragic Era?, a series of articles 
in Oct. 4 “U.S. News and World Report.” 
rhe story of “the renewed friction between 
racial groups and of the clash between Fed- 
eral and state authority.” Includes back- 
ground of Little Rock conflict, texts of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's and Governor Faubus’ 
statements on the problem, 
on Negro vote 
Psychiatric Aspects of School Desegrega- 
tion, an analysis of the social and psycho- 
logical problems of desegregation. Group 
for the Advancement of Psychiatry, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. ( $1.00.) 
Children, Together, a manual for study 
groups on integration in public education. 
States problems, follows with questions for 


analysis of in- 


Huenc c 


American Jewish Congress, 15 
East 84th Street, New York 28. N.Y 

Segregation and  Desegration, by 
Melvin M. Tumin. A digest of several scores 
of articles pertaining to segregation, integra- 
tion, Negro-white differentials, social atti- 
tudes, Negro political behavior, theoretical 
issues involved in analyzing prejudice and 
discrimination, Negro in the economic 
structure, housing, etc. Anti-Defamation 
League, 515 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, N.Y. ($2.00. ) 

Intelligence of the American Negro, by 
Robert D. North. Anti-Defamation League 
(15 cents). Refutes recently publicized 
theory that Negroes are inherently less edu- 
cable than whites. 

Miracle of Social Adjustment: 


Che 
Jamestown. 
Colon . 


1607 THROUGH 


discussion 


Deseg- 


1620) 


Coronet 
kilms 


The World's Largest Producer of Educational Films 


CORONET BUILDING * CHICAGO 1, 


ILLINOIS 


regation in the Washington, D.C. Schools, 
by Carl F. Hansen. Anti-Defamation 
League. (35 cents. ) 

Racial Discrimination and Private Edu- 
cation, by Arthur §, Miller. Univ. of 
North Carolina Chapel Hill. 
($3.50.) A legal analysis of how the pri- 
vate Southern schools have been effected 
by the Supreme Court decision. Though 
written for the layman, it is hezvily loaded 
with legal footnotes. 

Desegregation and the Law, by Albert 
P. Blaustein and Clarence Clyde Ferguson, 
Jr., Rutgers Univ. Press, New Brunswick, 
N.J. ($5.00.) Legal history and back- 
ground of the issues of discrimination. 
How the U.S. Supreme Court reached 
its historic decisions. 


Reading by TV 

Abe Lincoln had to curl up in front of 
the fireplace and watch out for flying 
cinders when he sat down to read 
book. But tomorrow’s youngsters will be 
able to read by remote control—over 
television—if current trends continue. 

The Univ. of Virginia has just set up 
an experimental closed-circuit TV proj- 
ect in its library. If a student wants to 
read a book located in the main library 
(and doesn’t want to walk across the 
510-acre campus), all he has to do is 
drop into one of the library branches 
and telephone his book request to the 
main branch, Through a television gadg- 


Press, 


et, he can not only read the book, but 


also turn its pages over on TV! 
The pilot project is financed by a 
council of Library Resources grant. 


Sugar * n’ Spice 


..N’ everything nice, that’s what 
little girls are made of.” 

Last year, the Girl Scouts commis- 
sioned the Univ. of Michigan Institute 
for Social Research to find out what 
makes the adolescent girl tick. Nearly 
2,000 girls took part in the survey. 
Results: 
>The girls plan to work awhile before 
marriage. (94 per cent look forward to 
marital bliss.) One in five girls under 14 
dates; seven in ten between 14-16 
date; over 16, nine in ten date regularly. 
POnly one in five girls favors “going 
steady.” 

Biggest problems with parents: under 
14, clothes and make-up; from | 14-15 
driving and dating; 16 and over: “dif- 
ferences of ideas.” 

Most popular jobs: secretarial work. 
nursing, teaching, social work. One in 
three girls wants a college education. 
Main ambitions: only 2 per cent want 
to be like glamorous movie stars. Eighty 
per cent want to grow up to be like 
their mothers, other relatives, or—(you 
guessed it)—their teachers. 


A new film in Coronet’s spectacular series... 


THE JAMESTOWN COLONY is a fitting addition to Coronet’s series of spec- 
tacular films, It records in beautiful color the deeply moving account of the 
first permanent English settlement in America. A large scale production, full 
of true-to-life, dramatic details, this film uses the accurate costumes and 
settings of the 1957 Jamestown Festival. 

High school teachers will find that THE JAMESTOWN COLONY will create 
a new understanding of a great period in our history—of how the English 
settlers solved their problems with faith, courage, and determination. 

Only a carefully made, authentic motion picture like this one could capture 
the essence of such an important historical period and make the events of 
the past become richly alive in the presert. 


Color or black-and-white; 


1% reels, 


16 minutes running time. 


Other new Coronet releases in either color or black-and-white of interest to high 


school teachers: 


Climate and the World We Live In (1% reels, 13% minutes). A lucid explanation of 
the factors which determine climate throughout the world. 


Simple Plants: Algae and Fungi (1% reels, 13% minutes). Excellent nature photography 
clarifies the major characteristics of simple plants 


Leonardo da Vinci and His Art (1% reels, 13% minutes). An analysis of the art of 


this great Renaissance genius. 


Grammar: Verbs and Ways We Use Them (1 reel, 


presented entirely in animation, 


Write for preview ... 


11 minutes). A delightful film, 


shows various distinctions among verbs. 


If you are seriously considering purchase, fill in coupon for 


a preview of these Coronet films; or for a list of Coronet film libraries, if you are 


interested in rental. 


CORONET FILMS «+ Dept. ST-117 + Coronet Building + Chicago 1, Ilinois 
Please send me without charge preview prints of the films | have checked for 


purchase consideration: 


Please do not check if interested in rental only) 


[] The Jamestown Colony (1607 through 1620) 


[] Climate and the World We Live In 
~} Simple Plants: Algae and Fungi 


[} Please send me your free catalogue ‘of teaching films which lists the -rental 
libraries from which these films may be obtained. 


Nome 


= Leonardo da Vinci and His Art 
C) Grammar: Verbs and Ways We Use Them 
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Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


Water Shortages (p. 12) 


American History, Civics, Problems of 
Democracy 


Digest of the Article 

Our water resources are of major 
concern to the Federal Government and 
to local authorities throughout the na- 
tion. On the one hand we have too 
much water and on the other too little. 
The huge increase in water consump- 
tion, particularly by modern industry, 
has spurred the search for new sources. 
Pollution of existing supplies by indus- 
trial waste is also being combated. Wa- 
ter is being used increasingly for irri- 
gation, and the lack of rainfall in some 
areas has resulted in the blowing away 
of irreplaceable topsoil. The growth of 
some urban areas, too, has been arrest- 
ed by water shortages. Some industrial 
areas are facing the exhaustion of 
ground water on which they rely for the 
bulk of their water supply. 

Major plans for raising falling water 
tables in many parts of the nation in- 
clude wide application of conservation 
techniques and control of pollution. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the im- 
portance of water resources in modern 


America and the extent to which short- 
ages are a major problem. 


Assignment 


1. Explain each of the following 
terms in their relation to the water re- 
sources problem: (a) erosion; (b) ground 
water; (c) surface water; (d)_ irriga- 
tion. 

2. To what extent has the growth of 
modern industry affected the demand 
for water in the United States? 

3. How can farmers help to meet the 
problem of water shortages? 

4. How can city dwellers help to 
meet the problem of water shortages? 

5. Americans cannot afford to take 
water for granted. Explain. 


Motivation 
“Water, water, everywhere 
Nor any drop to drink.” 

These are famous lines from Coler- 
idge’s poem; The Ancient Mariner. 
(Upper-term classes may be asked to 
identify the lines. What do you think 
caused the ancient mariner to utter 
these lines? To what extent, if any, 
might these or similar lines apply to 
our water resources problem in the 
United States? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. What difference does it make to 
you whether or not Congress gives any 
attention to the water resources prob- 
lem? 

2. Since we have the Atlantic and 
Pacific on our coasts, we need not 
worry too much about water resources. 
Do you agree with such a point of 
view? Explain. 

3. What evidence do we have that 
our Federal Government is actively 
concerned with the water resources 
problem? 

4. Account for the tremendous 
crease in the amount of water 
sumed in our country. 


in- 
con- 


5. How are some cities meeting the 
increased demands for water? 

6. If you owned a factory, or, for 
that matter worked in one, why might 
you be especially concerned with the 
water problem? If you were a farmer, 
how might water play a part in your 
future plans? 


Summary 


“The conservation and use which we 
make of the water resources of our na- 
tion may in large measure determine 
our future progress and the standards 
of living of our citizens.” (See refer- 
ences, below.) These are the opening 
words of the statement made by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower when he established 
his advisory committee on water re- 
sources. (Read the quote again.) Why 
did the President make such a state- 
ment? 


Things to Do 


L.A “student (or a committee) can 
report on the extent to which the lack 
of adequate water resources is a current 
community problem. 

2. The class cartoonists can try their 
pens on water conservation or on exam 
ples of water wastage. 


References 


Water Resources Policy. Communica 
tions from the President of the U. S. 
(House Document No. 315). U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, 56, 35 pp. 

Water. The Yearbook of Agriculture, 
1955, U. S. GPO. 751 pp., $2. 

The illustration on page 13 is from 
the filmstrip “Problem of Pollution,” 
which may be obtained on free loan 
from Current Affairs Films, Key Pro 
ductions, Inc., 527 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. The film shows the 
advantages of clean water, causes of 
polluted water, and remedies being 
taken to help solve the problem. Also 
described is air pollution, and the steps 
being taken by cities and industries to 
cope with the problem. 


Central America (p. 8) 


World History, American History 


Digest of the Article 


Central America, ‘a narrow land 
bridge connecting the American 
continents, is proceeding slowly toward 
formation of a United States of Central 
America. The five small republics that 
are moving slowly toward unity—Costa 


two 





reporting should be encouraged. 


places.—H. L. H. 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 

Are you letting students help in planning the work? The traditional 
social studies assignment calls for reading a given number of pages in a 
textbook and writing answers to questions formulated by the teacher. 

An occasional departure from this formula may yield interesting results. 
You may be surprised by the resourcefulness of students if you ask them 
what they would like to learn about “Business,” “Labor, 
“Agriculture,” “Conservation,” or any of the many units which have earned 
their stay in the social studies curriculum. 

The questions which come forth can be listed on the blackboard. You 
can amend these somewhat if necessary. After preliminary discussion, stu- 
dents can choose the questions on which they wish to become well informed. 
The textbook then becomes a resource, along with magazines, newspapers, 
radio-TV, books, adults, and organizations in the community. Variety in 


Yes, this can be a flop. But it has been tried successfully in many 


” « 


‘Foreign Affairs,” 











10-T 


Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, El] Saiva- 
dor, and Nicaragua—have a total popu- 
lation of 9,500,000. The little states 
were united at the time they broke 
away from Spain, in 1821, but rivalries 
between local leaders split the union. 
Current steps toward unification have 
been furthered by completion of the 
Inter-American highway. 

of the region is still 
dependent on coffee and ba- 


The economy 
largely 
nanas, but some progress is being made 
toward diversifying industry. There are 
sharp individual 
countries, but the poverty of most of 


contrasts between 
the people is a common denominator, 
as are similar heritage and customs. 
The position of the United States in 
the Canal Zone has the entire 
area of special interest to us in terms 


made 


of national defense strategy and inter- 
national trade 
Aim 

To help understand the 
problems of Central America and the 
relationship of the United States with 


the region 


students 


Assignment 

1. Name the Central 
America and discuss, briefly, their re- 
lationship with Spain and breakup into 
independent republics. 

2. The economy of Central America 
is based largely on coffee and bananas. 
Explain. 

3. To what extent is Central America 
making progress toward economic and 
political unity? 

1. The friendship of the Central 
American countries to the United States 
is essential to our national security. Ex- 
plain. 


countries in 








Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 
November 8, 1957 


World Affairs Article: International 
ftoms for Peace—In the Shadow of 
Pushbutton War. 

National Affairs Article: Westward Ho! 
—Our Populatior Shifts to the Pa- 
cific 

Forum Topic of the Week: Should the 
United Nations Make the Moon a U.N. 
Trusteeship and Take Control of Its 
Natural Resources? 

Creative Americans—7: John Marshall: 
He Made the Constitution Live 








Discussion Questions 

1. Let’s look at our world map (or 
the insert map on page 33 of U. S. and 
World Affairs Annual in our issue of 
Sept. 27). Why is Central America re- 
garded as a link between the American 
continents? 

2. Why is the United States particu- 
larly interested in developments in Cen- 
tral America? 

3. What evidence is there that Cen- 
tral America is making some progress 
toward economic unification? 

4. Account for the extremes of wealth 
which are found in the Central Ameri- 
can republics. 

5. The countries of Central America 
are sometimes called “banana repub- 
lics.” Why? How might diversification 
of industry improve living standards 
among Central Americans? 

6. How has the United States sought 
to improve living conditions in Central 
America? 

7. Would you like to travel in Cen- 
tral America? Why? 


Robert Le Bar in High Points 


“Oh, he’s worried about his class; the students were so good today.” 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Edition is continued on page 11-T 


References 
“Central America Draws Closer,” 
Business Week, March 2, ’57, p. 100. 
“Central America,” by William 
Krauss, in Holiday, March, 55, p. 34. 
A History of Latin America, by Hu- 
bert Herring (N. Y. Knopf, ’55). 


Our Museums—Who Should 
Pay the Bills (p. 6) 


Problems of Democracy, Economics, Civics 


In our Forum Topic of the Week we 
consider both sides of the question, 
“How should our museums be financed 
—by public funds or private funds?” 


Discussion Questions 

1. How many of you have visited a 
museum during the past year (show of 
hands)? What stands out in your mind 
about the visit? 

2. Why has the question of public or 

private support of museums arisen? 
3. It has been argued that because 
only a minority of our citizens visit 
museums, they should not be supported 
by taxes. Do you agree? Defend your 
point of view. 

4. Do you think that government 
support of museums would result in 
government control? Why or why not? 

5. Which of the arguments in favor 
of supporting with public 
funds impressed you most? As an op- 
ponent of such support, how might you 
answer that argument? 


museums 


Science in the News (p. 17) 


In this week’s science feature we look 
into the desalting of sea water and the 
drop in the incidence of polio since the 
adoption of the Salk vaccine. 


Things to Do 

1. A science-minded student may be 
able to report in a chalk-talk on the 
problems connected with desalting sea 
water. 

2. Have students study the graph 
showing the decline of polio. Here is 
an opportunity to develop one of the 
social studies skills which is an objec- 
tive of the course. 


Thomas Jefferson (p. 11) 

Volunteers may be asked to prepare 
a short paper or a five-minute talk on 
the facet of Jefferson’s life and work 
which interests them most. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 19) 
I. Water: a-1; b-3; c-2; d-1; e-2. 
II. Central America: a-3; b-4; c 
III. Graph: a-T; b-T; c-NS; d-F; 
IV. Map: a-4; b-l; c-2; 
g-3; h-4; i-3; j-4. 


F. 
f-2; 


-l; d-4. 
e- 


d-4; e- 
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Central America Paves the Way to Unity 


+++ see pp. 8-10 

















“TO ME, DRIVING’S A PRIVILEGE 
— that’s why I drive carefully. Mom 

’ relaxes when I’m at the wheel because 
she knows I’m a safe driver. That’s why 
she lets me drive when we go out.” 


a 
*- = 


“SAFETY FIRST calls for locked 
doors, especially when brother and 
sis are in back. We always lock the 
car doors before we start out.” 


om lets me drive 
when we go shopping” 


“FULL STOP—CAREFUL LOOK. That’s what I do before I pull “SAFE PASSING is easy when you do it right. I make sure the 


onto a busy highway. Why should anyone take chances when road is clear ahead and behind me before I pull out to pass 
a minute means so little?” the car in front of us.” 


“TAKE IT EASY in school zones is the “LL BE PROUD OF MY NEW DRESS, 
way I was taught to drive. It’s safer for as proud as Mom is of my driving. She GENERAL MOTORS 
the school children and for us, too.” knows I drive safely when I’m alone, too.” 


YOUNG DRIVERS CAN BE SAFE DRIVERS 
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Shrine of 
American 


Patriotism 








EDUCATIONAL—PATRIOTIC—INSPIRING 


Start planning now for your 1958 class trip—and plan to go to 
Washington. There’s so much to see—The Capitol, Congress, White 
House, historic memorials, museums, art galleries, Mt. Vernon, and 
much more. For an extra thrill, take a side trip to Annapolis, 
Williamsburg, Philadelphia, or New York. 


FOR PLEASANT TRAVEL...GO B&O! 


Consult any Travel Agent, or at your request, the Baltimore & Ohio representative will be glad 
to supply complete information on sightseeing tours and special rates for organized groups. 


You'll enjoy comfortable air-conditioning, gliding Diesel power, tasty food, and B&O's gra- 
cious courtesy. Remember—only B&O offers travel between the West and East via Washington. 


BALTIMORE « OHIO RAILROAD 


FREE! 52-Page Pictorial Guide to Washington 
Where to gol What to seel It's all in this descriptive book. 52 illustrations; street map. 
Handy pocket size. Send for your copy today! 


poo nn nnn 


| 
J. F. Whittington, Gen. Pass. Traf. Mgr. | 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad (Dept. AD) | 
Baltimore 1, Md. | 
Please send me, without charge, a copy of your “Pictorial Travel ] 
Guide to Washington" 


Name 





Address 
City. Zone 
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Funny how it happens—those ‘“‘liv- 
ing dolls” turn out to be straight “‘A”’ 
students, too! 

And plenty of "em owe at least part 
of their success to a Royal portable 
typewriter. There’s no doubt about 
it, a Royal user comes up with better 
grades. Homework goes faster, comes 
out neater—is almost fun. 


Watcha Royal Portable user typing 
and you'll see why. From Twin-Pak 
Ribbon, the instant changing ribbon 


ROYA) 


NIC 
\\ Thy 
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you never have to touch, right down 
to Royal’s feather-touch keyboard, 
everything about this rugged port- 
able is right! 

If you’re still doing homework the 
hard way, put a bug in Dad’s or 
Mom’s ear about the Royal Portable. 
It’s available in your choice of 6 
beautiful colors. Just pennies a day 
on the Easy Payment Plan. 


Then—get ready for a little Royal 
treatment yourself. 


... the world’s most wanted portable 


product of Royal McBee Corporation 














New Twin-Pak Ribbon. So easy to 
change ribbons in seconds. Just lift out the 
old, drop in the new Twin-Pak. Nothing to 
wind or thread. And no smudgy fingers. 














Horsepower vs. Care-power 


Dear Editor: 

I think it is absurd to tax people ac- 
cording to the horsepower of their 
automobile (Forum Topic, Sept. 13 
issue). Many people would be need- 
lessly spending their money for an as- 
sumedly safer car, when all it takes to 
be safe on the road is careful driving. 

A reckless driver, whether operating 
a high-powered car or an old jalopy, 
can cause an accident. A person driving 
too slow can cause one just as much as 
a person driving too fast. 

It seems more logical to enforce traf- 
fic laws more strictly. And annual driv- 
ing tests should be given to each driver 
before his license is renewed. 

Andrew Yoh 
Chambersburg (Pa.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

I think horsepower should be cut 
down, as well as these big, long, heavy 
cars. The average speed limit is be- 
tween 40 and 50 mph, and you certain- 
ly don’t need lots of horsepower to 
maintain those speeds. But when you 
manufacture cars that really “get up 
and go,” people are going to try to find 
out just how far they can go. 

Judy Conklin 


Clawson, Michigan 


Toll TV Critics 


Dear Editor: 

I believe that Toll TV (Oct. 4 issue, 
news pages) could very well demolish 
the entire television industry. People 
won't pay hundreds of dollars for a 
good TV set and then have to pay for 
programs too. Many will decide it’s 
cheaper to go out to a movie. 

George Gianaras 
Tarpon (Fla.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 
As for me, I want to keep TV free— 
even with the commercials. Besides, the 





commercials nowadays aren’t so bad. 
Often they come at exciting spots and 
increase the suspense. 

David Rue 


Menomonie, Wis. 


Favors Foreign Aid Cuts 


Dear Editor: 

I think we should start cutting our 
foreign aid program slowly until coun- 
tries which have been depending on us 
for so many years can stand on their 
own feet (Forum Topic, Oct. 4 issue). 

Some countries, I believe, take ad- 
vantage of our generous hearts and 
pocketbooks. If they really tried, they 
could build up their own countries. 

Linda Myers 
Chambersburg (Pa.) H. S. 


Leave Vacations Alone 


Dear Editor: 

I reached the boiling point when I 
read Frank Maloney’s letter on abolish- 
ing vacations. I'd like to see just one 
teen-ager who went to school for 12 
months straight—how balanced would 
he be? He might know all there is to 
know about algebra, physics, and Latin. 
But would he know how to live with 
people? Would he know what to do 
with his leisure when he has his own 
family? 

We should remember that our lives 
won't be thought out for us or sched- 
uled for us once we leave school. .. . 

Maggie Hurley 
St. Clara Academy 
Sinsinawa, Wis. 


Dear Editor: 

Summer jobs are not a means of kill- 
ing time. They are preparing us for 
later life. They are a time when a 
student learns to spend his money rea- 
sonably and know the true meaning of 
a dollar. He also learns to spend his 
leisure time wisely. Summer vacations 
are most educational! .. . 

Betty Garie 
Sacred Heart HH. S. 
Lake Charles, La. 


(We have received hundreds of let- 
ters on the vacation issue. We regret 
we do not have space to publish them 





Letters toy 






thesEditor 








all, but thank our readers for letting us 
know their views. Editors.) 


Going Steady—Pro and Con (Cont’d) 


Dear Editor: 

Recent writers to Senior Scholastic 
seem to interpret going steady as a 
“social security” for dating. 

I think a steady is someone who un- 
derstands you, likes to be with you, 
accepts you, enjoys talking with you, 
and looks at things the way you do. 

By going steady, I have made many 
new friends and have by no means 
been left out of school activities. 

Ruth Uecker 
Grey Eagle (Minn.) H. S 


Dear Editor: 

Steady dating is a sign of the “herd 
instinct” and also a sign of insecurity 
on the part of teen-agers. They are 
afraid they won't have a date Friday 
night, or afraid of what other people 
will think of them. . . . I believe Amer- 
ica would be better off if its teen-agers 
broke the going steady habit. 

Carol Naumann 


Deerfield, Ill 


Dear Editor: 

I believe in dating “steadily” instead 
of going steady. . . . Teen-agers want 
too much security, and sometimes get 
into trouble as a result. 

Ellie Pinson 
O’Fallen Tech. 
St. Louis, Mo 


(Once again, we've received far more 
letters on this subject than we can pub- 
lish. We've enjoyed learning all your 
views, however, and will continue to 
print as many of the most thoughtful 
letters as we can. Editors.) 


Orchids 


Dear Editor: 

I am writing to express my deep ap 
preciation for Senior Scholastic. 1 have 
never before enjoyed reading any mag- 
azine. Since I have been receiving 
Senior Scholastic, I can truthfully say I 
love reading it. I'm sure many others 
feel the same way. 

Patricia Ryan 
Wilmette. Illinois 


Our Museums... 
Who Should Pay the Bills? 


A pro and con discussion: How should museums be financed—by public funds or privately? 


PUBLIC FUNDS 


1. The public should increase its share 
of responsibility in museums. 


om museum is not a Fort Knox where 
valuables are merely stored,” declares 
René d’Harmoncourt, director of New 
York’s Museum of Modern Art. “A mu- 
seum exists to make its collection avail- 
able and visible to the public.” 

Museums are for the public. The 
public, therefore, should do a little more 
for its museums. It should be willing 
to help pay for them. 

Years ago, many museums were able 
to subsist almost entirely on the gen- 
erosity of wealthy patrons. Many rich 
men bequeathed large portions of their 
fortunes to museums. However, time 
and income tax laws have changed that. 
Scarce are the J. Pierpont Morgans to- 
day, ready to come to the aid of budget- 
pinched museums. 

“I'm tired of being a mendicant [a 


beggar],” protested Charles Nagel, di- 
rector of the Brooklyn (N.Y.) Museum 
recently. “I am revolted by having 
constantly to beg trustees, foundations, 
and individuals for money to make up 
the museum’s deficit, and potential 
benefactors for gifts of art we cannot 
afford to buy.” 

For just a few more tax dollars a 
year from each citizen, our cities and 
states could provide the support our 
museums so desperately need. 


2. Museums merit public support be- 
cause they are an educational service. 


Nobody grumbles because our school 
systems are supported from public 
funds. Instead, most citizens point with 
pride to this use of public funds. 


Forum Topic 
of the Week 


A museum is like a school in many 
ways. Young artists can study the work 
of the masters at museums, and thus 
improve their own skill. Would-be sci- 
entists can learn about the discoveries 
of other scientists. And the average 
citizen can gain a wealth of under- 
standing about man’s nature and ac- 
complishments—understanding that he 
or she can bring to everyday living. 
Museums, therefore, should be sup- 
ported out of public funds, just as other 
schools are. 

Furthermore, hundreds of small mu- 
seums throughout the nation play an 
important role in preserving and telling 
their community’s history. These are 
not the museums which boast a Rem- 
brandt painting or a Calder sculpture. 
But their significance to their own 
towns is no less great than that of their 
big city counterparts. 

“Enthusiasm is the only thing these 
museums have to go on,” laments Dr. 
Louis C. Jones, director of the New 





York State Historical Association. “They 
now receive piddling support . . . Vil- 
lages, towns, and counties must recog- 
nize civic responsibility to preserve 
their community’s heritage.” 

Besides, if people knew their tax 
money was being used to help support 
museums, they might show more in- 
terest in these museums. 


3. Public support of museums should 
not mean government control. 


“It’s true, of course, that whenever 
you have government involved, you 
have the danger of abuse,” observes 
René d’Harmoncourt. “Actually, how- 
ever, as long as we retain our demo- 
cratic form of government, the muse- 
ums don’t have to worry too much 
about political control.” 

The American Museum of Natural 
History in New York City receives 
more than half its support from city 
funds (approximately $1,232,000 last 
year). Yet the Museum is free to man- 
age its own affairs without political in- 
terference. 

The Federal Government, at present, 
supports a few museums. One is the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington, 
D.C. No one has seriously called this 
fine museum a political “puppet.” 

City and state governments support 
countless public libraries—and from 
public funds. It is rare that cases of 
censorship or interference by govern- 
ment in the management of public 
libraries occur. They would be equally 
as unlikely to occur in museums sup- 
ported by public funds. 

One fact is plain: Museums are hav- 
ing too tough a time trying to make 
ends meet solely with private funds. 
The public must pitch in and help sup- 
port our museums with public funds. 


PRIVATE FUNDS 


1. Government cannot afford the costs 
of supporting museums. 


Every time some institution gets into 
a financial squeeze, someone pops up 
and suggests: “Let the government 
help.” By “government” help he means 
using the taxes of you and me, our 
parents, and our neighbors. It’s time to 
realize there’s a limit to how far the 
public can be taxed. 

Furthermore, using tax money for 
museums is unfair. Not everybody who 
pays taxes is interested in museums. 
Perhaps more and more people are at- 
tending them. But there are still a good 
many more people who would rather sit 
home and watch TV. Criticize their 
taste it you want. But no democratic 
government has a right to spend their 
tax money on an enterprise such as mu- 
seums, in which only a minority of the 
people is interested. The tax money of 


the majority should further the interests 
of the majority. 


2. Increased government support in- 
evitably means control by government. 

Over 100 years ago, a young French- 
man offered some of his paintings for 
display in an official government art 
exhibit in Paris. They were rejected by 
the powerful bureaucrats of the day, 
who claimed the young Frenchman’s 
work was not good enough. 

The rejected French painter was 
none other than Claude Monet—father 
of French impressionist painting, rec- 
ognized today as one of the all-time 
great painters. Ironically, the names of 
the artists chosen by the bureaucrats 
are forgotten to history. 

Museums must be free of the claws 
of government bureaucracy if they are 
to perform their rightful function. In- 
creased financial aid from government, 
however, would destroy their freedom. 
It would be too easy for government to 
tell a museum that there would be no 
money this year unless this work was 
shown or that work not shown. And 
sooner or later that is what would 
happen. 

“Politicians are always sensitive to 
pressure,” notes the director of the 
Brooklyn Museum. “Any new art form 
which is controversial might be frowned 
upon.” 

One need only look at the way art is 
controlled in the Soviet Union or in 
other totalitarian countries to see what 
happens when government gets in- 
volved with art. 

Could a museum depending on pub- 
lic funds have dared to present a spe- 
cial exhibit of paintings by Picasso, as 
the privately-supported Museum of 
Modern Art in New York recently did? 
The answer is probably no. Picasso is 
a controversial painter. Not only that, 
his politics are controversial, too. Many 
citizens’ groups would feel a_ perfect 
right to protest the use of public funds 
to exhibit his work—on political grounds 
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alone. Yet showing Picasso's work 
might have definite educational and 
artistic value. A privately-supported 
museum could put those values first. 


3. Private sources are available to 
support our museums adequately. 


The Citizens Public Expenditure Sur- 
vey, Inc., a taxpayers’ group, takes this 
view of the matter: “No museum 
should be sponsored with government 
money unless it has been proved that 
private sources cannot do the job as 
well.” 

That, frankly, takes a lot of proving. 
But there are plenty of individuals and 
non-government agencies who are will- 
ing—and able—to help support our mu- 
seums. The Whitney Museum of Amer- 
ican Art, for example, is supported 
entirely by an endowment of Mrs. Ger- 
trude Vanderbilt Whitney. 

Foundations have been lending an 
increasing hand in recent years. The 
Rockefeller Foundation recently gave 
$25,000 to the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York to help preserve its exten- 
sive historical film library. The Ford 
Foundation only last month earmarked 
a sizable gift for the benefit of U.S. 
art. This type of support should be 
encouraged and expanded. 

Industrial corporations have contrib- 
uted generously to many museums. 
Often they have stimulated public in- 
terest in industrial history which might 
otherwise have gone neglected. This 
type of support, too, should be ex- 
panded. 

Finally, a museum can always charge 
a small admission fee. New York’s Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, for example, re- 
ceives most of its income from entrance 
fees and from memberships. If people 
like what a museum has to offer, they 
should be willing to pay to see it—just 
as they pay for books, records, etc. 

There are many, many sources of 
private funds still left for our museums. 
Let’s not get government involved. 


Museum of Modern Art 
Private support enables New York City’s Museum of Modern Art to put on ex- 
hibits—such as Picasso show—which it could not give if publicly supported. 





Five small republics, with a similar 


ROPICAL Central America has 

been described as a turbulent re- 
gion of rip-roaring rebellions and smok- 
ing volcanoes—plus bananas. 

As recently as a half-century ago, 
hard-bitten soldiers of fortune swag- 
gered from one end of Central America 
to the other, shooting it out for politi- 
cal power and personal wealth. 

Today the tiny Central American re- 
publics are striving hard for economie 
and political stability. And “strong man” 
regimes—which so long dominated the 
area—are being gradually replaced with 
more democratic governments. 

Perhaps most encouraging for the 
future progress of our “little American” 
neighbors has been the firm steps taken 
in recent years toward economic and 
political unification. 


U. S. of Central America 


Last month, five Central American 
countries—Costa Rica, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, E] Salvador, and Nicaragua— 
joined in celebrating the sixth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Organization 
of Central American States. This organ- 
ization is laying the groundwork for 
economic and political cooperation 
among the five republics. Its ultimate 
goal: a new United States in the West- 
ern Hemisphere—a United States of 
Central America. 

The United States is keeping a friend- 
ly eye on developments in the region. 
High-grade coffee and delectable ban- 
anas come to our breakfast and dinner 
tables from Central American farms 
and plantations. In exchange, U. S. 
exporters sel] machinery and other man- 
ufactured goods to our southern neigh- 
bors. More than half of Central Ameri- 

U. &. Desavudent of haiheditine othe ca’s trade is with our country. 
Coffee is grown in the cool highlands of Central America. Beans are dried be- Central America is also essential to 
fore shipment. Workers turn them at intervals to expose all beans to the sun. our security. It is the crossroads of the 


Central America 
Paves the Way to Unity 








New World, a narrow land bridge con- 
necting the two American continents. 
Any threat to this strategic area is 
equally dangerous to the United States. 

Before taking a closer look at the 
Organization of Central American States 
(ODECA for its Spanish initials)— 
and its progress in paving the way to- 
ward unification of its member coun- 
tries—let’s head south of the border. 
What sights greet an eager tourist driv- 
ing down the Inter-American Highway 
between Guatemala and Costa Rica? 


Ruins and Ranch Houses 


For one thing, there is an abundance 
of magnificent ruins. Ancient Aztec and 
Mayan civilizations, which flourished 
before the coming of Columbus, have 
crumbled. But the majestic massive 
temples and statues of centuries past 
remind the present-day traveler of a 
time when Indian rulers reigned su- 
preme in Central America. 

Then there are the haciendas (ranch 
houses) and churches of the Spanish 
colonists, who took possession of the 
region in the early 1600’s and held it 
in an iron grip for more than 300 
years. Many wealthy landowners proud- 
ly trace their descent back to these 
Spanish invaders. 

There are hundreds of volcanoes, 
some still active. One can see Christ- 
mas-tree decorations worn as earrings 
by Indian senoritas. And there are cities 
with such musical names as Chichicas- 
tenango and Managua, Nicaragua—both 
of which became the titles of popular 
songs. 





United Fruit Co. 
Bananas, grown on lush, tropical plan- 
tations in lowlands, are shipped to U. S. 


All five ODECA nations have a com- 
bined total area of only 77,761 square 
miles (about the size of Nebraska). 
Nicaragua is the “giant” of Central 
America in size (bigger than Iowa), 
and Guatemala the “giant” in popula- 
tion (over 3,000,000). ODECA “baby” 
is E] Salvador, only a little larger than 
Massachusetts. But El Salvador can 
claim more industry than the rest of 
Central America put together. Add up 
the populations of the five countries and 
the total comes to 9,500,000—not much 
more than that of New York City. 

Twenty per cent of Central America’s 
population is of pure Indian stock. 
About 70 per cent of the people are 
mestizos, of mixed Spanish and Indian 
blood. Some 6 per cent are white, and 
4 per cent are Negroes. There are sharp 
contrasts between individual countries. 
Costa Ricans, for example, are mostly 
white, while nearly all Guatemalans are 
Indians or mestizos. 

The majority of Central Americans 
live in the rocky highlands that run like 
a broad spine down the center of the 
region. The mountain climate is cool 
and comfortable all year round. Just 
a few hours away, along the coast, are 
steaming tropical jungles, with palm 
trees, reptiles, and orchids. 

Most Indians and mestizos live in 
villages, often cut off from big cities. 
They lead simple lives, growing beans 
and corn for food. Their staple diet 
usually consists of tortillas, corn-meal 
cakes baked over hot stones. 


Bananas and Coffee 


In the towns, small factories turn out 
such products as cigars, soap, candles, 
leather, and lumber (the U. S. gets 
most of its mahogany, the “aristocrat of 
hardwoods,” from our Central American 
neighbors). But most of the manufac- 
tured goods which the people require— 
textiles, clothing, machinery, canned 
goods, radios, automobiles—must come 
from abroad. 

When coffee prices are high on the 
world market, Central America pros- 
pers. Coffee is the largest source of 
income for the area’s farmers. Indian 
and mestizo villagers move to fincas— 
coffee plantations—by the thousands 
during coffee-bean-picking time. 

Bananas are Central America’s second 
most important crop for export. Most of 
the tropical fruit plantations located in 
the humid lowlands belong to a U. S. 
firm, the United Fruit Company. The 
company has drained swamps, built 
railroads, and highways, and cleared 


heritage and similar problems, are seeking new ways of working together 


the jungle in several Central American 
countries. It also has constructed homes, 
hospitals, and schools for its workers— 
among the highest paid in Central 
America. 

Other agricultural exports are cacao 
(for chocolate), coconuts, sisal (for 
rope-making), cattle hides, and chicle 


Interamerican Highway 
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Courtesy Business Week (March 2, 1957, issue) 
Five countries have combined area large 
as Nebraska; population is 9,500,000, 


slightly larger than New York City’s. 
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(for chewing gum). Central America is 
also rich in minerals: silver, gold, cop- 
per, iron, lead, and manganese. Unfor- 
tunately, most mineral deposits are 
located deep in the mountains—too far 
from the few existing railroads and 
highways to be easily developed. 

No picture of Central America would 
be accurate without mention of the re- 
gion’s grinding poverty. There are ex- 
tremes of wealth—a handful of rich 
landholders and the mass of desperately 
poor natives. Fewer than three out of 
ten persons can read or write. 


From Rebellion to Union 


Central America won its independ- 
ence from Spain in 1821. It remained 
united until 1839. Then rivalries be- 
tween local leaders split the region into 
the five independent republics we know 
today. 

The dream of recreating a federation 
of Central American nations did not 
completely disappear. Several attempts 

peaceful and by the sword—failed. 
Oddly enough, one man who tried was 
not a Central American at all, but a 
citizen of the United States. He was 
William Walker, a pint-sized soldier of 
fortune who tipped the scales at only 
100 pounds. 

In 1855, Walker, with the help of 55 
“rootin’-tootin’” U. S. gunfighters, made 
himself dictator of Nicaragua. His ulti- 
mate goal was to bring all of Central 
America under his sway. Walker's career 
as a professional revolutionary was cut 
short in 1860 by a firing squad. 

Meanwhile, the United States began 
taking a greater interest in our neigh- 






Public Roads Administration 
When completed, Inter-American Highway will link all Central 
American republics, give big—and needed—boost to economies. 


bors to the south. U. S. businessmen 
made investments in Central America 
that came to total millions of dollars. 
Early in the 1900's we built the Panama 
Canal, which shortened the water route 
between our east and west coasts. 

The rash of revolutions and wars 
which always seemed to be breaking 
out in Central America endangered the 
lives and property of U. S. citizens. 
They also jeopardized the safety of the 
strategically vital Panama Canal. The 
United States has employed its consid- 
erable influence, therefore, in fostering 
stable government and cooperation in 
Central America. 

A new era of good feeling opened 
with the founding of the Organization 
of Central American States after World 
War II. This organization was set-up in 
October, 1951. ODECA headquarters 
are in San Salvador. Progress toward 
eventual unification of the five member 
countries has been gradual but encour- 
aging. 


Road to Prosperity 


What are some of the major achieve- 
ments of ODECA? 

In the economic field the five repub- 
lics between Mexico and Panama have 
agreed to establish a common trade 
market linked together by the new 
Inter-American Highway (see map), 
now nearing completion. Two thirds of 
the highway’s cost (well over $100,- 
000,000) is being paid by the United 
States, one third by the countries 
through which it passes. 

For the first time in Central American 
history an all-weather, hard-surfaced 








road permits fast, cheap truck transpor- 
tation of products from one country to 
another. What does this mean to Cen- 
tral American economies? One example: 
E] Salvador’s trade with Guatemala and 
Nicaragua has boomed to 10 times its 
former level. 

The Central American republics have 
learned—as have other nations in the 
world—that in economic unity lies 
strength. Only by pooling their tiny 
economies can they provide a market 
big enough to support industrial expan- 
sion. Only by so doing can they reduce 
their dependence on bananas and coffee. 


Progress—Slow but Steady 


In the cultural field, Central America 
is moving ahead toward unification of 
public education from the primary 
school through the university. Directors 
of the five national universities have 
met to discuss greater interchange of 
students from the respective countries, 
as well as mutual recognition of uni- 
versity degrees. This would permit a 
graduate of one Central American uni- 
versity—a doctor or engineer, for ex- 
ample—to practice his profession freely 
i any of the five ODECA nations. 

Proposals have also been made for 
unifying the laws of the five republics 
into a single Central American legal 
code. 

Some advocates of union have criti- 
cized what they call the “tortoise-like 
pace” toward the formation of the new 
United States of Central America. But 
even these critics admit that the cen- 
tury-old dream may now be coming 
true. 





Pan American World Airways 


Central America has rich mineral resources. Photo shows sil- 
ver ingots being readied for shipment to U. S. by air freight. 



















ASHINGTON, D. C., in March of 

1801, was a frontier pushing 
against the wilderness. Trees, hills, and 
streams surrounded the little village of 
George Town, and only a few of the 
streets of the nation’s new capital had 
been laid out. In dry weather the dust 
settled thickly over the laborers’ 
shanties. In rain the wagons sank hub- 
deep in sticky mud. 

This wilderness capital seemed a poor 
successor indeed to New York and 
Philadelphia. But when Thomas Jeffer- 
son became the first President to be 
inaugurated there, he took the occasion 
to remind Americans of the national 
unity the new seat of government was 
intended to symbolize. 

Even though he had won office in a 
bitterly contested election, Jefferson in- 
sisted that the American people were 
all Federalists and all Republicans. 
Even though a slave market flourished 
within the very bounds of the capital, 
the new President voiced his belief 
that the union must remain strong and 
states’ rights also be protected. 


Simplicity of the Frontier 


Like Washington before and Lincoln 
later, Jefferson championed the cause 
of Union by fighting for law and order— 
law that was just and order with reason. 
His unique creation was the Declara- 
tion of Independence, but his whole 
life, public and private, expressed a 
ereativity which few Americans have 
equaled. 

Thomas Jefferson was born in Albe- 
marle County, Virginia, in 1743. His 
father was a civil engineer, a colonel of 
the county militia, and a burgess. His 
mother was a member of the respected 
Randolph family of Virginia. 

Thomas grew up in a region which 
was largely frontier wilderness. Thus he 
clung to a native simplicity which years 
of public life, travel, and exposure to 
sophistication never erased. And he 
formulated political ideas which be- 
longed to the frontier rather than to the 
colonial aristocracy. 


He attended the College of William 
and Mary, and by the time he was 
twenty was proficient in Latin, Greek, 
and French. Later he learned Spanish, 
Italian, and Anglo-Saxon. He remained 
interested in learning throughout his 
life, but he was also a fine horseman, 
a good dancer-and musician, and some- 
thing of an athlete. 

After college Jefferson studied law 
and was admitted to the bar in 1767. 
Although he prospered, he left the pro- 
fession in 1774, when his fierce belief 
in the rights of the colonists began to 
interfere with his work. 


Declaration of Independence 


He had begun public service as @ 
justice of the peace, and had been 
chosen a member of the Virginia House 
of Burgesses in 1769. From then on, for 
the next forty years, he was almost con- 
tinuously in public life. 

In 1774 he was elected to the first 
Virginia Convention, Taken ill, he was 
forced to stay at home. But he sent to 
the convention a set of resolutions con- 
cerning the colonists’ rights. These were 
later published as “A Summary View of 
the Rights of America,” and served as 
the basis for the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

In July 1775, he was appointed to 
the Continental Congress, and reap- 
pointed the next year. It was here that 
he drafted the Declaration in its very 
first form. Other members of the com- 
mittee, including John Adams and Ben- 
jamin Franklin, made revisions. Where 
Jefferson had written, “We hold these 
truths to be sacred and undeniable,” 
the final version read, “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident.” But it was 
essentially Jefferson’s document which 
the congress adopted on July 4, 1776. 

After serving two terms as the gov- 
ernor of Virginia, Jefferson wished to 


retire from public life. His wife had 
died, leaving him with two children to 
care for. But the nation would not let 
him go. From 1784 to 1789 he was in 
France, first as assistant to Benjamin 
Franklin, later as his successor. 

He returned to America as Washing- 
ton’s Secretary of State. In 1796 he was 
elected to the Vice Presidency under 
Adams. And in 1800 he became Presi- 
dent, serving two terms. 

His terms of office were years of 
bitter political struggle as the new na- 
tion began to develop its national char- 
acter. Always in conflict with Alexander 
Hamilton and the Federalists, Jefferson 
kept his democratic ideals throughout. 
And by his writings and public state- 
ments, he shaped these ideals for gen- 
erations to come. 


Design for Our Way of Life 


After leaving the Presidency in 1809, 
Jefferson devoted his remaining years 
to establishing the University of Vir- 
ginia at Charlottesville, near his home. 
This institution, far ahead of its time, 
had an elective curriculum, complete 
religious freedom, equality among all 
faculty members (even chairmen and 
heads of departments served on a ro- 
tating basis), and courses in such prac- 
tical American subjects as agriculture 
and political science. Jefferson designed 
the buildings and supervised their con- 
struction. 

Although he had inherited money 
from both his own family and _ his 
wife’s, Jefferson died in poverty and 
debt. He had been overgenerous to his 
friends, and not entirely wise in busi- 
ness affairs. But this simple yet learned 
man, whose interests ranged all the way 
from human rights through aeronautics 
to zoology, created for all Americans 
the basic design for our way of life. 

—LEoNARD Paris 
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Water—Our Wasted Resource 


The increasing demands of industry, the farmer, and the average consumer 


are combining to create a shortage of our most precious natural resource 


bigs U. S. soon will be rocked by a 
“battle” over water. So says Mr. 
Francis Lindsay, a member of the Cali- 
fornia state legislature. 

Mr. Lindsay sounded his warning at 
the National Watershed Conference 
held recently at Atlanta, Ga. He pre- 
dicted that U. S. water resources would 
become increasingly scarce during the 
next 20 years. This would lead to in- 
creased competition for water among 
government, industry, and farmers. It 
would result in what he called “one of 
the greatest battles of all time.” 

The fight for more water, Mr. Lind- 
say said, would be keenest in the areas 
of the West and Southwest that are 
subject to drought. But he warned that 
the Midwest and the East also would 
feel a water shortage. 

It is a simple fact that life needs 
water in some form in order to survive. 
Throughout history, the need for water 
has determined the places where men 
have settled to build communities—and 
where civilizations have flourished, It 
was no accident that the world’s first 
great population centers developed in 
the lush valleys of the Nile and the 
ligris-Euphrates rivers. 

In an ancient village the average 
person could get along with from three 
to five gallons of water each day. Now 
the situation has vastly changed. 

On a typical U. S. farm, or in a city 
or village household, the average Amer- 
ican uses about 137 gallons of water 
each day. And water consumption in 
the U. S. is rising—at the rate of one 
gallon a day per person per year! 


Reasons for Water Shortage 

What are the reasons behind our 
steadily increasing consumption of wa- 
ter? First, we use water today for more 
than our basic, daily needs. For we now 
pour extra gallons of water into such 
“luxury” equipment as air conditioning 
units, automatic dish washers, garbage 
disposal units, and lawn sprinklers 
(among others). 

Second, farmers in the West and 
Southwest require billions of gallons of 
water each day for irrigation purposes. 
And some farmers in states with plenty 
of rain have recently turned to irriga- 
tion to increase crop yields. 


Third, the biggest consumer of water 
today is modern industry. U. S. indus- 
tries require thousands of gallons of 
water to produce a single gallon or 
pound of finished product. It takes 50,- 
000 gallons of water, for example, to 
produce one ton of paper. 

In 1950, a special report on the na- 
tion’s water problem was prepared by 
the Presidential Advisory Committee on 
Water Resources Policy. To meet our 
future needs, this report stated, “there 
must be a substantial advance toward 
the ultimate goal of making beneficial 
use of every drop of water from the 
Continental Divide to the sea.” And 
the report concluded: “Each American 
citizen must bear some responsibility 
for the sound development of the na- 
tion’s water supply.” 


Ground and Surface Water 

Where does water come from? A 
faucet or the sky, depending upon 
which end of the process you start 
with. Water from the earth is drawn 
into the atmosphere as water vapor. 
This water returns to the earth as preci- 
pitation, in the form of rain or snow. 
The water then collects in lakes or 
man-made reservoirs, or runs off the 
land into creeks, streams, and rivers. 
This is known as surface water. 

But not all of the water remains on 
the surface. Much of it seeps into the 
ground and collects in underground 
pools, caverns, pores of rocks, and 
streams. This is known as ground water. 

In many parts of the country, the 
water table (the distance that ground 
water lies beneath the surface of the 
earth) is falling. Thirty-five years ago, 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. set 
up an irrigated farm near Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, to grow high-grade cotton. At 
first the water table lay a mere 20 
feet under the farm. But the water 
table soon began to drop. Today it is 
100 feet beneath the surface! And it’s 
still sinking. 

‘How can we conserve our decreasing 
water supply? The experts point out 
two major methods: (1) conservation 
and (2) pollution control. 

In combating a falling water table, 
the first step is to cut crop production 
in “marginal land” areas. Much of the 


Southwest is what is known as “margin- 
al land.” This type of land is suitable 
only for livestock grazing—not for farm- 
ing. It will support crops over a long 
period of time only if there is plentiful 
rainfall and “scientific” farming meth- 
ods are used. 

Nature never meant the Southwest's 
grassy plains to be turned into farm- 
land. Now conservation experts say that 
farmers must let these grasses grow 
back. The roots of these grasses will 
hold precious topsoil in place and re- 
tain rain water. Today rain water 
either evaporates soon after it hits the 
ground in this area, or else runs off and 
is never absorbed by the soil. 

In marginal land that is fertile enough 
to permit farming, “scientific” farming 
methods must be followed. Last year 
Congress passed a law which encour- 
ages scientific farming. The Federal 
Government will pay up to 80 per cent 
of the cost if a farmer builds ponds and 
small earthwork dams to hold back 
swift-running streams, plants cover 
crops (such as rye and clover) with 
long roots that hold topsoil and water, 
and sets out shelter belts of trees to 
cut down erosion caused by wind and 
water. 


Saving Water on the Farm 

The Department of Agriculture’s Soil 
Conservation Service (SCS) works with 
local conservation groups to teach farm- 
ers “scientific” farming methods. Farm- 
ers also are taught to rotate their crops, 
and let alternate strips of land lie fallow 
every few years. SCS also shows farm- 
ers which land should be used for graz- 
ing, for cotton, for wheat, and for 
other crops. All this adds up to more 
intelligent use of our water—our most 
precious resource. 

The experts also call for industry to 
conserve water. How? By purifying the 
water it dirties, and by using this 
“washed” water over and over again. 

Another major way to conserve water 
is through pollution control. The U. S. 
has thousands of lakes and streams. 
But many of them are polluted. 

Streams polluted by industrial waste 
products create serious problems in 
many areas. Industrial plants dump 
waste water containing injurious chemi- 





cals into nearby streams and _ rivers. 
The water then becomes unusable by 
communities downstream, which may 
depend upon it for public water sup- 
plies. Experts have estimated that it 
would cost from $9,000,000,000 to 
$12,000,000,000 to get rid of industrial 
pollution in our rivers. 

For example, years have passed since 
any sane persons went for a swim in 
the Raritan River in northern New Jer- 
sey. It was once a beautiful waterway. 
But civilization gradually choked it with 
refuse. Ten million gallons of water 
containing waste products were poured 
into just one of the Raritan’s tributaries 
each day. Health authorities warned 
people against even going near the 
Raritan’s filthy water. 


Washing Our Dirty Rivers 

About 11 years ago, the Raritan was 
practically choked with refuse. Finally 
it became such a health hazard that 
the state of New Jersey ordered the 
river to be cleaned up. The people 
cooperated. They set up a County Sew- 
age Authority and gave it broad pow- 
ers. Its task: to oversee the building of 
a 23-mile long pipeline leading to a 
modern sewage treatment plant down- 
stream. The plant and the pipeline will 
be finished next year. And for the first 
time in half a century the Raritan will 
run clean again. 

Another example of pollution control 
took place recently in Pennsylvania. In 


conservation methods and polluted 


this case, the poisoned river was the 
110-mile-long Schuylkill waterway. It 
flows through an area in which a 
third of Pennsylvania’s population is 
concentrated, and empties into the 
Delaware River at Philadelphia. For 
years it was described as “too thick to 
navigate, too thin to cultivate.” Some 
ship captains even refused to dock their 
ships at Philadelphia because the pol- 
luted stream corroded the bottoms of 
their vessels. 

But 12 years ago, Pennsylvania de- 
cided to clean up the Schuylkill. Pre- 
viously, coal mines along the river had 
poured two million tons of coal silt 
into the river each year. Once the clean- 
up began, however, the coal companies 
installed filtering systems. Every city 
along the river built a new sewage 
plant or improved old ones. 

Result? Today people are again swim- 
ming and boating on the Schuylkill. 
Cities that tap the river for water now 
report decreased costs in their purify- 
ing plants. And industries which form- 
erly had to dig expensive wells for 
fresh water now have an unlimited 


supply of it in the clean waters of the 


Schuylkill River. 


One Answer: Sea Water 

Meanwhile, many areas of the U. S. 
are using up their ground water faster 
than it is being replaced by nature. 
The region around Houston, Texas, is 


one such area. Somebody once said: 
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“Houston never should have been built 
where it is.” But there it is, and its 
many industries consume large quanti 
ties of water, mostly from underground 
sources. 

Houston officials have begun to 
search for surface supplies to bail them 
out. Sea water is a possible solution. 
But industry prefers the pure water it 
gets from wells because salt sea water 
corrodes its equipment. Besides, with 
existing equipment, it costs a lot of 
money to desalt sea water. Many gov 
ernment and private research agencies 
are seeking low-cost ways of desalting 
sea water—just in case. (See “Science 
in the News,” p. 17.) 


Piping Water Across U. S. 

Today, some localities are using pipe 
lines to transport water from wate: 
plus to water-minus places. Some Cali 
fornia cities reach as far as 550 miles 
for water. New York City stretches 125 
miles for its water, while Denver pipes 
its water 70 miles. In northern Ohio, 
plans are being considered for a long 
pipeline to transport water from Lake 
Erie to eight outlying counties. Some 
experts believe that by 1975, the total 
length of water pipelines will rival the 
total length of the gas pipelines that 
today lace America across thousands of 
miles. 

Meanwhile, water will remain one of 
America’s most important resources 
and one of her biggest headaches. 


“Problem of Pollution’’—Current Affairs Films 


streams are drying up our water supplies—essential to our way of life. 
















The United Nations General As- 
sembly opened debate on Syria’s 
charges that Turkey is allegedly 
threatening her security. 


The U.N. airing of the Turkish- 
Syrian crisis came in response to an 
appeal by Syrian Foreign Minister 
Salah el-Bizar. 

Pro-leftist Syria’s stand was backed 
to the hilt by her Communist pal, 
the Soviet Union. Stony-faced Andrei 
Gromyko, Russia's foreign minister, 
claimed that a Turkish-American 
“plot” was being hatched for a mili- 
tary attack on Syria by Turkey. He 
added ominously that the Soviet 
Union was ready to come to the aid 
of its Middle East “friend” with all 
the forces at its command—including 
rockets with atomic warheads. 

The U.S. and other,nations of the 
world welcomed the U.N. de- 
Our Government said it was 


tree 
bate. 


certain that the debate would throw 





U.N. Airs Mid-East Crisis 
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otic backing of the Arab people. 

How to counteract the inroads of 
Russian propaganda within Syria and 
other Arab nations of the Middle 
East—such as Egypt and Yemen— 
poses a major problem to the U.S. 
and our free world allies. 

But our Government has made no 
bones about what it will do if the 
Soviet Union were to carry out its 
ominous threat to smash our staunch 
ally, Turkey. 

Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles spelled out the U.S. position in 
no uncertain terms: If the Turks were 
attacked by the Soviet Union, he 
said, the U.S. would not only defend 
Turkish soil but would retaliate—in 
strength—against Russia itself. 

But he added that “the eyes of the 
world are sufficiently focused on 
what's going on [in Syria] so that it is 
unlikely that there will be an out- 
break of war.” 


EMERGENCY IKE-MAC MEETING 


Meanwhile, a surprise meeting be- 
tween President Eisenhower and 
British Prime Minister Harold Mac- 


a clearer light on Russia’s Middle 
East intrigues—as well as on the 
falseness of the charge against Tur- 
key. (See last week’s news pages.) 

> What's Behind It: Until the United 
Nations agreed to debate the Turk- 
ish-Syrian dispute, Middle East ten- 
sions had been building up nearer 
and nearer to the explosion point. 
Russia’s Communist party boss 
Nikita Khrushchev had tried to 
spread Red propaganda among Arab 
nations by posing as the “protector” 
of Arab Syria against “imperialist” 
Turkey and America. 

False accusations against the U.S. 
and against the pro-Western Turks 
may be laughed at in the free world. 
But highly nationalistic Arabs have 
been swallowing the Red propa- 
ganda—hook, line, and sinker. By pre- 
tending that Syria is surrounded. and 
endangered by “foreign enemies,” the 
Communists hope to stir up the patri- 
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Egyptian troops ‘reinforced’ Syrian troops along Turkish-Syrian border. 


millan was scheduled to take place 
in Washington as we went to. press. 
Main topic of the conference was to 
be the troubled Mid-East situation. 

The British Prime Minister, who 
flew to Washington, was also ex- 
pected to discuss the latest Soviet 
advances in rocket warfare and how 
the free nations of the West could co- 
operate to build up their own rockets 
and missiles. (Details on the meeting 
in next week's issue.) 


Spur U.S. Missile Drive 


Secretary of Defense Neil H. 
McElroy called on the U.S. Army, 
Navy, and Air Force to spur produc- 
tion of long-range rocket missiles. 





“NY. 


LEBANON S YRIA Alc Oar He said he would also call on civil- 
Beirut ian experts—both inside and outside 
. IRAQ the Government—to help break bot- 

ff DAMASCUS —— tlenecks in our nation’s rocket pro- 


gram. But he gave no indication that 
the Department of Defense planned 
to spend more money on missiles, or 
would reorganize the U.S. missile 
program (see Oct. 4 issue). 
Vice-President 
meanwhile, 
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Richard Nixon, 
warned that economy 
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should not be placed before national 
security. In a speech at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., he said that the “abso- 
lute necessity of maintaining our 
superiority in military strength must 
always take priority” over the under- 
standable desire to cut government 
costs or to cut taxes. 

“We could make no greater mis- 
take,” Mr. Nixon added, “than to 
brush off [the launching of a Soviet 
earth satellite] .. . as a scientific stunt. 
We have had a grim and timely re- 
minder of a truth we must never 
overlook—that the Soviet Union has 
developed a scientific and industrial 
capacity of great magnitude.” 

Some critics, however, charged 
that the Eisenhower Administration 
was not practicing what it preached. 
These critics pointed out that the 
Administration had cut defense 
spending from $43,700,000,000 in 
1953 to $38,000,000,000 this year. 

Such economy measures, these 
critics charged, had slowed down the 
U.S. long-range rocket program. 
Heading the list of critics was former 
President Harry S. Truman. The 
Democratic Advisory Council, in- 
cluding 1956 Presidential candidate 
Adlai Stevenson, also criticized the 
economy drive of the Eisenhower 
Administration. 

Critics also pointed out that the 
Budget Bureau recently refused to 
permit the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion (AEC) to spend $18,000,000 that 
Congress had appropriated to it. The 
money would have been used to de- 
velop atomic-powered rockets. The 
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FACES IN THE NEWS—(1) New premier of Pakistan is Ismail Chundrigar, 60, 
leader of nation’s Moslem League, who will head coalition regime. (2) Chief 
Kolawole Balogun, Nigeria’s Minister of Research and Information, arrived in U.S. 
for tour. (3) Clarence Chappel, Jr., 21, of Belvidere, N.C., won Future Farmers 
of America’s coveted annual prize, the Star Farmer Award for 1957. (4) Marita 
Lindahl, 18, of Finland, was happy winner of ““Miss World 1957” title in London. 


Budget Bureau said it withheld the 
money “for economy reasons.” 

Meanwhile, President Eisenhower 
urged the member nations of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
to pool their scientific brainpower. 
Speaking at a state dinner for Queen 
Elizabeth II in Washington, the Pres- 
ident said that the combined scien- 
tific assets of the West would prove 
much greater than those of a poten- 
tial enemy. 

The President stated that NATO 
was much more than a military alli- 
ance. He described it as a way to 
get scientists to work together and 
as “a way of grouping ability—our 
manhood, our resources, our indus- 
tries, and our factories.” 

Since the end of World War II, the 
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ARAB LEADERS CONFER—King Saud of Saudi Arabia (left) is greeted by 
Syrian President Shukri al-Kuwatly as two met to discuss tension in Syria. 


U.S. has refused to share top secret 
scientific information with its allies. 
Britain has repeatedly requested that 
the U.S. share information about nu- 
clear bombs with her. But the U.S.., 
restricted by various Congressional 
acts requiring secrecy, has said no 

However, some observers believe 
the U.S. is about to relax its stand 
Reason? The free exchange of re- 
search data and ideas with our allies 
may speed our own atomic program 


E. Germans Get Tito Nod 


A diplomatic “about face” took 
place in Europe last week when Tito 
of Yugoslavia recognized the Com- 
munist regime of East Germany. 

In a sharp reaction, West Ger- 
many promptly broke off relations 
with Yugoslavia. 

Yugoslavia’s recognition of East 
Germany—with an exchange of am- 
bassadors between the two—was re- 
garded by Western nations as further 
proof that Tito is friendlier than ever 
with Moscow. The Soviet Union and 
its Communist satellites are the only 
nations that recognize East Germany 
PWhat’s Behind It: In 1948 Marshal 
Tito refused to take dictation from 
the then Soviet dictator, Stalin. He 
charted a course of “independent 
Communism”—and promptly became 
“poison” to the Russians. With U.S. 
aid, Tito managed to resist Soviet 
pressure and keep his country inde- 
pendent. When Khrushchev came to 
power upon Stalin’s death in 1953, 
Russia apologized for her bullying 
tactics, and offered economic aid to 
Tito. Yugoslavia, in return, began to 
support Moscow on some interna- 
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CORN PICKING CHAMPS—Happy smiles belong to the two winners of 1957 
National Mechanical Corn Picking Contest. Al Powers, 33 (left), of Trent, 
$.D., won single-row championship. Elmo Redding, 44 (right), of Flora, Ind., 
won double-row championship for the third time. It was Powers’ first contest. 


tional issues. Yugoslavia’s recogni- 
tion of East Germany marks Tito’s 
biggest effort yet to toe the 
Moscow line. 

Since its defeat in World War II, 
Germany has been ruled by two gov- 
ernments: the Federal Republic of 
West Germany ( friendly to the West ), 
and the People’s Democratic Repub- 
lic of East Germany (a Red puppet). 

West Germany, however, claims it 
is Germany's only legal government 
and refuses to acknowledge the ex- 
istence of East Germany as an 
official government. The West Ger- 
mans further hold that any other na- 
tion’s recognition of the East German 
regime weakens chances for the re- 
unification of both parts of Germany 
as a free nation. 

To discourage any country from 
recognizing the East German regime, 
West Germany had threatened to 
break off diplomatic relations with 
any nation that extends a friendly 
hand to the Communist puppet. It 
did just that in the case of Yugoslavia. 

Tito’s recognition of East Germany 
may also affect relations between 
Yugoslavia and the United States. 
The U.S. expressed regret at Tito’s 
action. The State Department said it 
told Yugoslavia in advance that it 
did not approve of this action. As a 





result, additional U.S. economic 
aid to Yugoslavia is now a serious 
question mark. Since 1949, the 
U.S. has supplied Yugoslavia with 
$1,400,000,000 of such aid. 


IN BRIEF 


Skindivers’ Sardinian Discovery.“Davy 
Jones’ locker” may soon yield a Roman 
vessel which sank to the bottom of the 
Mediterranean 2,000 years ago. Italian 
skindiver-scientists recently discovered 
a large deposit of ancient Roman jars, 
60 feet under water off the island of 
Sardinia. They believe the jars were 
part of a cargo being carried by an ill- 
fated ship. There are clues that the 
vessel itself may not be too far away. 
The hunt for the vanished vessel—de- 
scribed as an “extraordinary scientific 
event”—will be intensified. Should the 
Roman hulk actually be located, efforts 
will be made next year to raise it. 


Young Prize Winner, Albert Camus, 
43-year-old French novelist and play- 
wright, last week became the youngest 
man in 50 years to win a Nobel Prize 
for Literature. (Rudyard Kipling won 
the award in 1907 when he was only 
41.) Camus, who was korn and raised 
in Algeria, launched his literary career 
as a newspaperman in Paris in the 1930s. 
During World War II, he risked_his life 
many times in the French “under- 
ground” Resistance. Since the war his 





novels, such as The Fall and The 
Plague, have earned for him a reputa- 
tion as the world’s “foremost literary 
opponent of dictatorship.” Camus’ 
award (which amounts to about 
$42,000) followed by a week the Nobel 
Peace Prize to Canada’s Lester Pearson 
(see last week’s news pages). 


Vetoes No. 82 and 83. Soviet Russian 
vetoes No. 82 and 83 were cast in the 
United Nations Security Council last 
week. Their purpose: to block the ad- 
mission of the Republic of Korea (South 
Korea) and South Vietnam to the U.N. 
The twin resolutions asking U.N. mem- 
bership for South Korea and Vietnam 
were sponsored by the U.S. Since the 
founding of the U.N. the United States 
has never used the veto power. France 
has used it four times, Great Britain 
twice, and Nationalist China once. The 
Russians have thus used the veto more 
than 11 times as often as all other 
nations combined. 


Royalty Visits Supermarket. Shoppers 
in a supermarket at West Hyattsville, 
Maryland, were struck with amazement 
last week at the sight of a dignified 
couple walking by, peering into their 
shopping carts. The couple were none 
other than Elizabeth II and her hus- 
band Prince Philip. The royal pair, vis- 
iting Washington as guests of the 
Eisenhowers, asked if they could in- 
vestigate firsthand that famous Ameri- 
can institution—the supermarket. What 
interested the Queen most’ was 
chicken wrapped in transparent plastic. 
Elizabeth also raised her regal eye- 
brows noticeably when informed the 
food store did a business of about 


$100,000 a week. 


Fewer Ink-Stained Fingers. Uncle 
Sam has abolished a tourist regulation 
that has irritated foreign visitors for 
many years: finger printing. Many pros- 
pective guests of the U.S. protested that 
the fingerprint requirement—designed 
to keep out known spies and other un- 
desirable visitors—made them feel like 
criminals. They pointed out that our 
citizens could travel almost anywhere 
(except to Peru, Ecuador, and Liberia ) 


without such an “indignity.” 
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Cusick 
ON THE ¥ NEWS 


1. Identify: (a) Nikita Khrushchev; 
(b) Harold Macmillan; (c) Andrei 
Gromyko; (d) Tito; (e) Neil McElroy. 
How did each make news? 

2. Why did West Germany break off 
diplomatic relations with Yugoslavia? 

3. Why did the U.S. favor the U.N. 


debate on Syria’s charges? 
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Wanted: Fresh Water 


Water is one of our most precious 
resources. Almost every year, about 
1,000 U. S. cities and towns are 
forced to ration their water during 
dry spells. 

What is the reason for this water 
shortage? The answer: water sup- 
plies have not kept up with our 
zooming population and booming in- 
dustry. The average Ametican uses 
a staggering 137 gallons -of water 
each day. That's enough water to fill 
three huge oil drums and 13 gallon 
bottles. 

Industry also uses tremendous 
quantities of water. It takes 10 gal- 
lons of water to manufacture a gal- 
lon of gasoline, 3,600 gallons of wa- 
ter to manufacture a ton of coke, 
65,000 gallons of water to produce 
a ton of finished steel, and 600,000 
gallons of water to manufacture a 
ton of synthetic rubber. 


OCEANS—VAST RESERVOIRS 


Where can we find more water? 
In the oceans, of course. But ocean 
water is salty. This salt must be re- 
moved. 

Salt water can be converted into 





Science in the News 


fresh water with an apparatus called 
a “still.” Salt water is run into the 
still. Then the still is heated until 
the water turns into steam. The 
steam is then run into another con- 
tainer where it is cooled and con- 
densed back to water. But the water 
is now free of salt. The salt—and 
other impurities—are left back in the 
still. 

In 1952, Congress set up an Office 
of Saline Water in the Department 
of the Interior. It authorized a multi- 
million dollar program to develop 
economical means of converting salt 
water into fresh water. American sci- 
entists went to work on the problem. 

Now the scientists announce par- 
tial success. Where cost is not impor- 
tant, huge U. S. stills already are 
desalting millions of gallons of water 
each day. 

In the oil-rich kingdom of Kuwait 
on the Persian Gulf, for example, 
U. S. evaporators gush forth 5,000,- 
000 gallons of desalted water each 
day. On the Dutch Island of Aruba 
(site of huge oil refineries ) near the 
coast of Venezuela, other U. S. evap- 
orators distill 3,000,000 gallons of 
salt water daily. These two evaporat- 
ing projects are the largest ever con- 
structed. 
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In the U. S., the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co. has spent more than 
$44,000,000 on a plant to desalt 
ocean water for its mammoth steam 
generators. This desalted water costs 
$1.96 for each 1,000 gallons. Nearby 
San Francisco gets fresh water from 
wells at a cost of only 25 cents for 
each 1,000 gallons. But the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co. estimates it is 
easier and cheaper to distill ocean 
water than to sink deep wells o1 
build large reservoirs. 


PUTTING SUN TO WORK 


American scientists now are work 
ing on the problem of producing de 
salted water cheaply enough to en- 
able it to compete with the price of 
natural fresh water from lakes, rivers, 
and streams. A typical process is that 
being developed by Dr. George Lof, 
a Denver engineer. 

His system uses the sun’s heat to 
distil] salt water. But his solar still 
also works after sunset. During the 
night it draws heat from the earth, 
which retains the sun’s heat all 
night. When perfected, this still will 
desalt water at a cost of only 50¢ 
for each thousand gallons. Many 
U. S. communities must now pay 
more than this for fresh water. 





Polio Cut 80 Per Cent 


Cases of polio in the U. S. have 
dropped 80 per cent during the past 
two years. This dramatic downturn was 
announced by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Marion B. 
Folsom. He credited the Salk vaccine 
with a “major part” in the decline. 

Sharpness of the drop is shown by 
these figures: For the first nine months 
of 1955, there were 7,886 cases of 
polio. For the same period of 1957, 
there were 1,576 cases. 

Secretary Folsom also announced 
that, for the first time, enough vaccine 
is available to protect all Americans 
not yet vaccinated. He particularly 
urged teen-agers to be vaccinated. “It 
will be a tragedy if vaccine which 
might prevent paralysis or even death 
lies on the shelf unused,” he said. 
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New York Times chart 


Credit for sharp decline in polio cases is attributed to use of the Salk vaccine. 

















UNDERS raised his head until his 

temple and eyes protruded over 
the big gray rock behind which he 
knelt. With one hand he reached down 
to grasp the rifle lezning on the rock 
beside him. 

Two hundred yards below, a huge 
beaver dimpled the surface of a 
dammed-up pool. Bunders watched 
steadily as the beaver climbed out of 
the water onto the dam and started 
fussing with an aspen stick. Bunders’ 
eyes strayed back to the cabin beside 
the pool. 

It was a square cabin, the uncut ends 
of the logs of which it was built pro- 
truding past the corners like ragged 
fangs. A curl of blue smoke waved out 
of the chimney. Beside the cabin 
Bunders counted seven black bear pelts 
stretched on wooden frames. 

George Sands came out of the cabin 
and walked the few feet to the edge of 
the pool. The beaver scrambled into 
the water and left a curling wave in 
his wake as he swam across the pool to 
the man. 

Climbing out, the beaver reared 
against Sands’ leg. The man scratched 


Reprinted by permission. Copyright, 
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the animal's head, seemed to be talking 
to it. Crazy!—that’s what Sands must be. 
But he brought more fur out of the 
woods than any other trapper. It had 
taken Bunders two years to locate him. 
Which meant that Sands’ dead body 
never would be found. 

Bunders picked up the rifle, rested it 
across the rock, drew a good bead, and 
shot. The man straightened up, for a 
moment stood rigidly, then fell heavily 
backwards. His left hand rose in the 
air, extended straight above his head, 
and beat up and down on the ground. 
One blow hit the beaver as it slid 
swiftly into the water before it dived. 

Bunders started down the boulder- 
strewn slope. 

Except for his eyes that were blink- 
ing, Sands lay perfectly motionless 
when Bunders got to him. The man’s 
face still had in it something of the 
simplicity that had been its distinguish- 
ing mark. 

Bunders looked from the dying man 
to the dammed-up pool. The beaver 
was there again, swimming about in 
excited circles. Close up he looked much 
bigger than at a distance—was easily 
the biggest beaver Bunders had ever 
seen. A single bead of blood appeared 
brightly red against the animal’s dark 


muzzle. A flying fragment of lead had 
no doubt struck the beaver. Bunders 
raised the rifle. With another splash of 
his tail, the beaver dived again. 

Bunders shot the dying trapper. He 
carried the body up among a nest of 
boulders, dumped it into a fissure, cov- 
ered it with other boulders, and re- 
turned to the cabin. 

He inspected the pelts in the cache 
and his eyes danced with ecstasy as 
he fingered the dozens of prime beaver, 
lynx, marten, fisher, and fox skins. 
There was a pile of twenty dried bear 
hides besides those on the frames. 
Bunders could sell those pelts and have 
enough money to live in luxury for the 
next two years. 

However, he would have to pack 
them all down to Windy River where 
he had a canoe waiting. It was a full 
day’s trip down to Windy River and 
back, and since this was already after- 
noon, it was no use starting before 
morning. He would wait in the cabin 
tonight. 

While waiting, he would catch that 
beaver. Bunders took ten of George 
Sands’ traps frem the cabin and set 
them in the beaver pool. 

Bunders slept in the cabin that 

(Continued on page 20) 








A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. WATER RESOURCES 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, write the num- 
ber preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 


a. Since 1900 the daily water con- 
sumption in the United States 
has 
. increased 

2. decreased 

3.. remained about the same 
. not been determined 


. All the following Federal de- 
partments are concerned with 
water resources, except the 
1. Department of Interior 
2. Department of Defense 
3. Department of Labor 
4. Department of Agriculture 

c. A way by which agriculture in 
the dry lands of our West is 
aided is by 

1. erosion 

2. irrigation 


3. fertilization 
4. parity payments 
d. Water supplies have been pol- 
luted by 
1. industrial waste 
2. chlorine 
3. dam construction 
4. urban housing developments 
. The biggest consumer of water 
today is 
1. the farmer 
2. modern industry 
3. miners 
4. the housewife 


ll. CENTRAL AMERICA 


a. In 1821, Central America won 
its independence from 
1. France 3. Spain 
2. Germany 4. United States 
All of the following countries 
are members of the Organiza- 
tion of Central America States, 
except 
1. Costa Rica 
2. Nicaragua 


3. Honduras 
4. Mexico 


The two major crops of Central 
America are 

. coffee and bananas 

. tin and rubber 

. cotton and tobacco 

. cacao and chicle 

. All of the following are exam- 
ples of steps being taken toward 
unity in Central America, except 
1. proposals for unifying the 
laws of the republics 


2. interchange of university stu- 
dents 
3. completion of the Inter-Amer- 
ican highway 
. occasional political 
tions 


revolu- 


iil. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the graph on which to base a 
conclusion. 


a. The cost of labor in marketing 
farm-produced products in the 
U. S. in 1940 was $3,900,000,- 
000. 

_b. Between 1940 and 1956 the cost 
of labor in marketing farm-pro- 
duced products in the U. S. in- 
creased steadily. 

. The reason for the rise in the 
cost of labor between 1950 and 
1955 was the Korean War. 

. Between 1940 and 1956 the cost 
of labor in marketing farm-pro- 
duced food products in the U. S. 
increased by about 500%. 

». Source of information is U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


IV. READING A MAP 

Base your answers on a study of 
the map on page 9. 
_a. The Canal Zone is located in 


l. Nicaragua 
2. British Honduras 
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8. Costa Rica 
4. Panama 
__b. A natural 
Panama is 
1. manganese 
2. tourism 4. cotton 
. The largest lake in Central 
America is found in 
1. Guatemala 3. El Salvador 
2. Nicaragua 4. Honduras 
. All of the following countries 
are members of the Organiza- 
tion of Central American States, 
except 
1. Guatemala 
2. El Salvador 
. A Central American country 
with a textile industry is 
1. Panama 
2. British Honduras 
3. Nicaragua 
4. El Salvador 
. Impassable sections of the Inter- 
American highway are found in 
all of the following countries, 
except 
1. Guatemala 
2. El Salvador 
. All of the following countries 
have important banana crops, 
except 
1. Honduras 3. Panama 
2. Costa Rica 4. Guatemala 
. Countries whose boundaries are 
in dispute are 
1. Guatemala and El] Salvador 
2. Panama and Costa Rica 
3. British Honduras and Guate- 
mala 
4. Honduras and Nicaragua 


resource found in 


3. bananas 


3. Honduras 
4. Panama 


3. Costa Rica 
4. Panama 


i. If you were to travel directly 
from San Salvador to Teguci- 
galpa, general direction 
would be 
1. north 3. 
2. south 4. 


j. All of the 
located on the 
highway, except 
. Guatemala City 
2. Managua 
3. San Jose 
. Tegucigalpa 


youl 


east 
west 
following cities are 
Inter-American 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 
Aztec (az'ték) 

cacao (ka.ki’d) 
Chichicastenango (ché’ché.kis.ta.nang’g6) 
Costa Rica (kés’ta ré’ka) 

E] Salvador (é@1 sal’va.dér) 
fincas (féng’kaz) 

Guatemala (gwii'té.mii‘la) 
hacienda (has.i.én'da) 
Managua (ma.na’gwa) 
Mayan (mi‘an) 

mestizos (més.té'z6z) 
Nicaragua (nik‘a.ra’gwa) 
San Salvador (san sal'va.ddr) 
senorita (s4.ny6.ré’ti) 
tortillas (tér.té’yis) 
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night, and was up early. He walked 
down to the beaver dam. One of the 
traps, set on the edge of the dam, was 
sprung and dragged the length of the 
chain into the water. But the beaver had 
pulled out. Bunders studied the dam. 
There was, he decided, only the big 
beaver living in it. A pet of the mur- 
dered trapper, doubtless he was accus- 
tomed to men. But the fact that he had 
had his toes pinched would make him 
wary of traps. Probably now he was 
hiding in the conical house that rose 
in the center of the pool. 

Bunders returned to the cabin for an 
axe. He chopped down a four-inch as- 
pen and cut a pry seven feet long and 
three inches through at the butt. He 
went back to the dam, hammered the 
end of the pry into the bottom with 
the flat side of the axe, and lifted up on 
it. Water spilled from the break he 
made, and the force of the water en- 
larged the hole. Bunders stood with 
rifle ready. When the water was drained 
out of the pool, the beaver would come 
out or. could be forced out of the house. 

Below the dam the water became 
roily, full of floating sticks and debris. 
The quiet little stream roared. Riffles 
flowed where there had been only 
water trickling over rocks. The beaver 
house showed strangely distorted and 
overlarge because there was no water 
around it. The mud in the bottom of 
the drained pool sucked at Bunders’ 
feet as he walked out to the house. 

Then a splashing a hundred yards up- 
stream attracted his attention. The big 
beaver emerged from a pool, splashed 
over some shallow riffles, and dived 
into another pool. Bunders shot, saw 
his bullet bite into the water six inches 
behind the fleeing beaver. 

For a moment Bunders stood where 
he was while anger made his face 
crimson. The beaver had completely 
outwitted him. Instead of staying in the 
house when the dam broke, it had come 
out while there was still enough water 
in the dam to cover him, and run up- 
stream under overhanging banks. Bun- 
ders took a step to follow. Aside from 
the value of the pelt, he would get this 
beaver now if only to show that he 
could. 

But he thought better of the decision 
to follow immediately. That would only 
keep the beaver running. The stream 
was small, and this was close enough 
to the head of the vajley so that prob- 
ably there were no tributary streams. 
No beaver would go a long way from 
water and none was safe without a 
dam. Due to their habit of cutting down 
trees, which both furnished food and 
gave material for dams and houses, all 

(Continued on page 24) 


Men and Machines 


By Barry L. Evans, Comfrey High School Comfrey, Minnesota 
*Starred words refer to inventors and inventions 
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. Inventor of a machine gun used 
during World War I. 
. Discoveries by Maxwell, Hertz, and 
Marconi led to this invention. 
. Brakes in trains use 
2. Abbreviation seen on U. S. inven- 
tions, “Reg. U. S. Off.” 
. United States America. 
. Color made of chemicals. 
. South (abbr.). 
. Inventor of the lightning rod, —__ 
Franklin (nickname). 
. First Englishman to sail around the 
world, Sir Francis ____. 
. Ungrammatical song in movie, The 
Pajama Game, “_______ Is.” 
. Electrical Engineer (abbr.). 
. Indian found in Colorado and Utah. 
. Shakespeare’s You Like It. 
. Entreat. 
. Use or wield diligently. 
. Used by cowboys in roping horses. 
2. James Watt invented the first practi- 
a 
. According to the fashion. 
. Noah built this. 
. Play by Oliver Goldsmith, She Stoops 
Conquer. 
. The Sunshine State (abbr.). 
2. Guatemala is in 
3. You wear this or your head. 
. This invention tells time. 
. Roentgen discovered the X-____ 
. Erbium (chemical symbol). 
. Black, hard-working insect. 
. Negative answer. 
. Homonym for “knew.” 
. Suitable. 
. Invention that can slow up or stop a 
moving vehicle. 
“Give me liberty, or give me death,” 
said Patrick a 


(abbr.). 


2. Inventor of the frequency modulation 


(FM) system of radio broadcasting 
(initials). 


. Gain a victory. 

. Iridium (chemical symbol). 
3. Associated Press (abbr.). 

. Barrier that holds back water. 
. Novel by Sinclair Lewis, 


Can't 
Happen Here. 


. Inventor of dynamite. 
. Inventor of celluloid. 
3. Inventor of the telegraph. 
5. Charge for a service rendered. 
. Movie actress, Joanne 
. Barely make a living. 
. Large body of war north of Iran, 


the Caspian 


3. He invented the induction motor, 


Nikola 


. Person who works in a store. 
27. Noise made by a sheep. 
3. Girl Scouts of America (abbr.). 

. Parent-Teacher Association (abbr.). 
. Ox found in Tibet. 

3. Anesthetic first used in 1842. 
. Apart from others. 

7. Synthetic fiber. 
. Instrument used for propelling a boat. 
. Our southernmost state (abbr.). 
. Perform. 

2. Tin container. 
. Meadow. 
. Eli Whitney invented the cotton 


1. Near (abbr.). 
52. Seven days make one of these (abbr.). 
53. Ferrum (chemical symbol). 

. President who advised the U. S. to 


“speak softly and carry a big stick” 


( initials ). 
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train now for your future i in the 


U.S. AIR FORCE 


As a man of mechanical ability, you have a bright future. For in the new Age 
of Space, it is the technician trained in rocketry, jet propulsion, electronics, 
or allied fields, who will be the important, sought-after man. And, remember, 
nowhere else can you get so broad and complete a training for these Space 
Age specialties than as an Airman in the U.S. Air Force. See your Air Force 
Recruiter today—or mail the coupon. 





(ES The future belongs to the Airman 
x, 0 ¢ 
Cro 
PASTE COUPON ON POSTCARD AND MAIL TO: 
) Airman Information, Dept. S-6321 
You ll go places Box 7608, Washington 4, D. C. 
Please send me information on my opportunities in the U.S. Air Force. | am 
faster in the U S between the ages of 17-34 afid reside in U.S.A. or possessions. 
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WHTTTMAY LILA FAL 
Beneful 


Lile Vian 


your life 
insurance 


agent as 
carefully as 
your career.” 


What you do with the income you'll 
soon be earning is just as important 
as how you earn it. You choose a 
career after listening to advice from 
your folks, your teachers and other 
experienced counsellors. For the 
same reason, it’s smart to enlist the 
aid of a good life insurance agent 

in planning how to make your 
money work best for you and the 
family that’s bound to come along. 


Remember, no life insurance is 
better than the agent who sells it. 
A Mutual Benefit Life man is a 
trained specialist who makes life 
insurance his full-time career . . . 
he’s well equipped to start you off 
on a sound insurance program 
that fits your ability to pay 

as well as your needs. 


THE 


Mutual 
Benefit 
Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 





No 
Doubting 
Thomas! 


EARCH every nook and corner of the 
Sooner State and you'll find nary a 
doubting Thomas. There’s no doubting 
Thomas — Clendon Thomas —in Okla- 
homa! Clendon is a one-man touchdown 
factory for the fabulous Oklahoma 
eleven. 

Remember all those dazzling Okla- 
homa All-Americans of the past—Billy 
Vessels, Tommy McDonald, Buddy 
Leake, George Thomas, Buck McPhail, 
and Leon “Muletrain” Heath? Well, this 
boy Clendon Thomas is going to wipe 
out every record they made! 

Look at the “targets” he’s shooting 
at: 

1, Career record of 35 touchdowns 
held by George Thomas (1947-49), 
Billy Vessels (1950-52), and Tommy 
McDonald (1955-56). Clendon charged 
into the current season needing only 
nine more td’s to crack that mark. 

2. Total-points record of 242 set by 
Buddy Leake. Clendon needs to pick 
up just 81 points to plug the Leake. 

3. Total yards-gained mark of 3,264 
made by the great Billy Vessels. Clen- 
don can sink the Vessels by gaining just 
1,217 yards this year. 

4. Average-yards-per-carry record of 
6.95 chalked up by the great “Mule- 
train,” Leon Heath. Clendon came into 
1957 with an average of 7.45 yards 
per carry, putting the Muletrain’s rec- 
ord definitely within reach. 

All this talk of records makes Thomas 
sound like a disc jockey. He’s anything 
but. A rangy six-foot two-inch 188- 
pounder, he’s a slashing slam-bang run- 
ner who comes off the mark like a jet. 
He runs low, bringing his knees up 
high, and can cut on a dime. The 
wonderful thing about him is that he 
can turn the end like a scared rabbit 
or power through the line like a mad 


buffalo. 


Strangely enough, the Sooner Slasher 
wasn't exactly a ball of fire at Oklahoma 
City Southeast High School. Good old 
O. C. S. lost a lot of games, and Clen- 
don never had to worry about a 
swelled head. 


As a sophomore at Oklahoma, Clen- 
don subbed at left half for the great 
Tommy McDonald. He was a prett) 
terrifi¢ sub. He averaged 6.9 yards per 
carry—tops for the team—and reeled off 
nine touchdowns! 

Las@ season he was moved over to 
right halfback, and he really went to 
town. He led the nation both in scor- 
ing, with 108 points on 18 touchdowns. 
and in rushing average, lugging the 
ball 817 yards on 104 carries for a 
healthy 7.86 average. 

Since he carried the ball only 175 
times in two years, this gave him a 
touchdown-scoring average of .120, or 
one touchdown for each 8.3 carries 
from scrimmage. This must be the 
highest, or one of the highest, td-scoring 
averages of all time. 

Perhaps the Slasher’s best all-round 
performance was chalked up against 
arch-rival Texas last year. Playing be- 
fore 75,000 fans in the Cotton Bowl, 
the rangy halfback tallied three touch- 
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downs and ripped off two 44-yard runs. 

But that isn’t the game Clendon re- 
members best. The one that gave him 
the greatest thrill was the 1956 Colo- 
rado game. Going into the second half, 
Colorado was leading 19-6. The great- 
est upset of the century appeared to be 
in the making. 

Oklahoma had the ball on its own 
28-yard line, fourth down and two 
yards to go. It was definitely a punt 
situation. But with Colorado leading by 
two touchdowns, cuarterback Jim Har- 
ris elected to go for the yardage. He 
called for play No. 48—Clendon Thomas 
over right tackle. And, though the 
tough Buffalo line was waiting for him, 
Clendon rammed through for the first 
down. 

The fired-up Sooners drove the Buf- 
faloes down to their 15-yard line. Colo- 
rado held there for three downs. But 
Thomas cut into the end zone, zagged 
to his right and caught a touchdown 
pass. That made the score 19-13. Later 
on, Clendon caught a 16-yarder to 
score Oklahoma’s clinching touchdown. 
That’s what you call real clutch foot- 
ball. 

The big fellow from Oklahoma City 
Southeast High is a very shy and quiet 
guy off the field. His “favorites” include: 
movies, Cary Grant, Gary Cooper, and 
Joan Collins; music, Perry Como, Marty 
Robbins, and Lawrence Welk’s band; 
school subject, mechanical engineering 
(his major); and hobby, flying. 

He has two ambitions in life. One 
is to become a good engineer, and the 
other is to help the team win eleven 
games “so that we seniors can retire 
undefeated like Rocky Marciano.” 


College Football Marks 


FOLLOWING are some of the mod- 
ern, big-college single-season records: 

Most yards gained rushing and pass- 
ing—2,400, Johnny Bright, Drake, 1950. 

Best average gain per carry—11.51 
yards, Glenn Davis, Army, 1945. 

Most net yards gained per game by 
rushing—174, Ollie Matson, San Fran- 
cisco, 1951. 

Most passes completed—159, Don 
Klosterman, Loyola (Calif.), 1951. 

Most touchdown passes—23, Babe 
Parilli, Kentucky, 1950. 

Highest percentage passes completed 
—64.1%, Paul Larson, California, 1954. 

Most passes caught—57, Brown, Ford- 
ham, 1952. 

Best punting average—49.3 yards per 
punt, Kirk Wilson, UCLA, 1956. 

Most points scored—166, Art Lup- 
pino, Arizona, 1954. 

Most points after touchdown—48, 
Bob Fuller, Arizona St. (Tempe), 1950. 
—HeErMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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2ND CALL TO FAME AND FORTUNE! REMEMBER, CONTEST CLOSES FEB. 10! 


Don’t wait till the last minute to start working on your poster. Double your 
chances by submitting two or more. Get busy now putting those design 
ideas on paper! 


For less wear and tear on your “thinking cap” ask your art teacher for a 
copy of “Your Merchant Marine,” a folder which tells you what the Merchant 
Marine is and does—how it aids our country in peace and war, its part in 
carrying imports and exports all over the world, why it is vital to every 
American. The folder also tells you about other organizations and books 
that will help you get started. If your teacher does not have a copy, or if 
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25,000 U.S. mail trucks across the country during World Trade Week 
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Code of the Underworld 
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beavers left perfectly plain evidence of 
where they went. 

If Bunders waited and gave the 
beaver a chance to recover from his 
fright, undoubtedly the beaver would 
stop to built another dam. It would be 
much easier to trap him there than it 
would be to go searching for him under 
banks and in crevices along the banks. 
All Bunders would have to do was fol- 
low the stream. He could afford to give 
another day to the beaver hunt. There 
was no special hurry about getting the 
pelts down to the river. 

Bunders spent the morning and part 
of the afternoon making the pelts up 
into packs, and it was mid-afternoon 
when he set out. A mile up from the 
cabin he found the beavers webbed 
tracks across a mud bar, and evidence 
of where the beaver had cut a few 
stalks of willow brush. But apparently 
the animal had not tarried. 

Bunders kept on. The stream grew 
smaller the closer to its source he got, 
and at length it was a mere trickle. 


Bunders came out of the aspen brush, 


into a stand of great hardwoods, beech 
and birch trees. In places the wind had 
blown them down across the stream 
and formed deep dams. There were no 
more signs of the beaver, but Bunders 
walked on in confidence that he had 
not stopped here. Beavers preferred 
small trees, aspen if they could get it. 
These towering hardwoods were too 
big for a beaver to handle. 

A little farther up, the stream made 
a right-angle bend. The hills were very 
low here, and the stream only a foot 
wide. Tiny trout, lurking in the center 
of it, drifted like shadows to the shelter 
of the banks as Bunders disturbed them. 
He came out of the hardwoods into 
another aspen forest. Great boulders 
jutted from the sides of the hills. There 
were big rocks in the stream, too, and 
it made hard walking. Bunders climbed 
out of the stream to walk along the 
right-hand bank. 

At last he came to the spring where 
the stream had its source, and looked 
down into it. 

In the bottom of a funnel-shaped 
hole, the spring was a crystal pool five 
feet across and two deep. Extending up 
from the edges of the water a band of 
moist mud showed that, in times of 
heavy rains or melting snow, the spring 
rose at least ten feet higher than it was 
now. Over the mud, the top of the hole 
was ribbed with rocks, under which 
were crevices, The spring emptied it- 
self between two huge boulders that 
were buried deep in the sides of the 
ridge. The opening between them was 
scarcely a foot wide. 

Evidently many bears visited the 


spring to wallow in the mud, but most 
of the bear tracks were old. The tracks 
of the big beaver led under a crevice 
near the spring. Bunders’ little eyes glit- 
tered. The beaver could not possibly 
escape him again. 

Bunders cut the six-foot top of an 
aspen with his hunting knife and 
trimmed off the small branches. He 
threw it down beside the spring. He 
would poke the beaver out of the crevice 
with the flexible pole and shoot it. 

He laid his rifle down, grasped an 
aspen that leaned over the spring, hung 
a minute, and let himself go. He landed 
lightly in the mud and started down to 
pick up his pole. 

Something leaped out of the mud to 
grasp his right foot and he was fast in 
one of the murdered trapper’s bear 
traps. 

Bunders knew what to do. He was 
wearing a heavy, knee-length leather 
boot: Lacking a clamp to press the 
springs down, he could not unfasten the 
trap. If he tried to pull out, the jaws of 
the trap would cut through the boot 
into his leg. 

Nevertheless there was a way out. 
The end of the trap chain was buried 
in the mud. Bunders knew that it was 
fastened to a buried log or rock. It 
might be a long job, but he could dig 
that log or rock free. Dragging both it 
and the trap, being very careful not to 
injure his right foot, he would then be 
able to crawl out of the spring hole 
back to his rifle and shoot the trap off. 

Bunders sat down. He grasped the 
trap with both hands, and moving it as 
gently as he could, maneuvered it 
around so the chain was slack and his 
right leg was arranged in the most com- 
fortable position the circumstances 
would permit. His left leg was straight, 
with the heel of his left boot ten inches 
away from the water. He took his hunt- 
ing knife and plunged it into the mud 
some three inches to one side of the 
deeply buried chain. 

But the mud was only a thin crust 
covering a bed of pebbles and grit. 
Bunders gasped as he felt the knife 
blade break. When he drew it out of 
the mud, only half the six-inch blade 
remained on the hilt. 

Bunders’ face quickly became damp 
with sweat. His heart beat fast. But he 
could still dig the buried trap out with 
only half the knife. Grimly, and more 
cautiously, he set to work. 

Loosening a few pebbles or a hand- 
ful of gravel ata time, and scraping 
them out with his hand, Bunders en- 
larged the hole. It was slow work and 
night had fallen before he reached the 
log to which the trap was fastened. He 
tried to move it, but the packed pebbles 
and grit held it fast. However, just 
reaching it was a small triumph and 
gave him some relief. He sat back to 
rest. 


Deep in the forest a wolf howled, 
and as though that were a starting sig- 
nal, all the little noises that were part 
of the wilderness night began at once. 
From the rim of the spring came a grit- 
ting sound as of one rough surface rub- 
bing on another. 

It was soon followed by a slight crash 
—something had fallen. Bunders strained 
his ears, but a few minutes elapsed be- 
fore he placed the sound. The beaver 
had come out of his crevice, left the 
spring, and cut down a tree. 

Little throbbing pains traveled up 
and down Bunders’ trapped leg, and 
his free leg was cramped. Bunders 
moved it slightly, and almost unendur- 
able agony shot through his entire body. 
For five minutes he sat with teeth 
clenched while sweat poured from him. 
Then. the pain subsided. Cautiously he 
moved his arms and shoulders, and 
found that he could do so without ab- 
normal torture. He leaned forward to 
resume the slow task of digging out the 
log. 

From time to time he heard the 
beaver moving about, going up and 
down the bank, or gnawing trees. The 
beaver had lived close to man long 
enough so that one’s presence no longer 
terrified it. The blow from Sands’ fist, 
the bullet burn, the trap—these had 
combined to frighten him, but now his 
fear was passing. 

Two hours passed, and Bunders 
stopped again to rest. The throbbing 
pain in his right leg had neither less- 
ened nor increased. But his left leg, 
held for hours in one position, seemed 
both cold and full of little needles that 
stabbed deep and were withdrawn to 
stab again. Bunders sat uncertainly, 
hesitating to move because of the pain 
he knew motion would bring. But at 
last he felt he could not stand his 
cramped position any longer. 

He moved his free leg, ever so little. 
His whole body grew rigid. For a space 
of 30 seconds he sat tensely, not daring 
to believe the thing he felt. Then scream 
after scream broke from his throat and 
like a mad thing he fell to fighting the 
trap. He thrashed insanely until he was 
exhausted and fell panting in the mud. 
For a bit there was silence. Presently, 
on the rim of the spring, he heard the 
beaver resume his steady gnawing. 

Bunders’ free leg had come out of 
three inches of water. 

Early the next morning a little bear 
came down to the spring to wallow in 
the mud. 

He found the place where a beaver 
had built a strong dam by closing a 
crevice between two big rocks. The 
dam was very deep and very muddy. 

The little bear turned away. He 
couldn’t get into the mud. And beneath 
the roily water he couldn’t see the still, 
limp, swaying thing that had been a 
man. 
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MAKE YOUR DREAM ROOM COME TRUE! 








Match Our List of 


Creative 
Americans! 





Win a set of the Encyclopaedia | 
Britannica for your classroom 


Team up with the other students in 
your class and prepare your list of 
“27 Creative Americans”—from Colonial 
times to the present. They should be 
chosen from many fields of thought and 
action—government, industry, the arts, 
the sciences, philosophy, literature, so- 
cial reform, etc. 

Senior Scholastic has prepared its 
own list for our “Creative Americans” 
series this year (see page 11). 

The four classrooms (and teachers) 
whose list of Creative Americans comes 
closest to matching our own will each 
receive a set of the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica. 

Entries are limited to one list for 


each teacher whose classes subscribe 9 . h 
to Senior Scholastic. In case of ties, I WW | IN | iD xX 
duplicate sets will be awarded. t Ss easy it 

Send your list, postmarked no later 


than October 31, 1957, to: Creative i ‘ ’ 4 
Americans, Senior Scholastic, 33 West Now you can Tintex sparkling new color, life and beauty into your 


42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. drapes, bedspreads, slipcovers, sheets, pillow cases, shag rugs and 
other articles...to make your very own room the dreamiest boudoir 
in the freshest, fashion-right colors ever! How proud you'll be when 
pals keep popping in for a peek! 

Remember...using Tintex is as simple as Simon...you just follow 
the ever-so-easy directions on the box. Even bulky articles are pie 
to dye...in your washing machine. Get Tintex...the high-concentrate 
beauty color-bath...at better stores everywhere. 


TINTEX...the world’s largest selling dyes 


@ Quick, beautiful results without 
boiling or toiling 

@ Perfect for every kind of fabric* 

@ Largest color selection ever...50 new, 
fashionable shades 
15¢—25¢ YOUR BEST DYE VALUE 





“except metallic and glass fibres 





‘BEST : 


GIGGLES & GUFFAWS 


1. NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS (35¢) 
Mac Hyman’s hilarious tale of a Georgia 
boy's misadventures in the Army. 
Broadway show—movie coming! 


2. POCKET BOOK OF OGDEN NASH (35¢) 

“The Golden Trashery of Ogden Nash- 
ery “—siggles, chuckles, guffaws—from 
the mad master of the wry rhyme! 


3. HAZEL, Ted Key (25¢) 
Frantic antics of America’s most mad- 
dening woman. Bossy Hazel—in more 
than 100 convulsing cartoons. 


SCIENCE-FICTION & 
OTHERWISE 


4. |, ROBOT, Asimov (35¢) 
Nine hair-raising tales about the per- 
fect mechanical man to be. Fascinating 
science fiction! 


5. ELEVEN BLUE MEN, Roveche (25¢) 
Thrilling true stories of doctor-detec- 
tives w 4 into action when plague 
threatens, disaster strikes! 


6. NEW WORLDS OF MODERN SCIENCE 

(35¢) 
Thirty-six top scientists and science 
writers with the latest word on present 
and future marvels. 


7. NERVES, Lester Del Ray (35¢) 
Time: tomorrow. The problem: huge 
xeacetime atomic plants are becoming 
too hot to handle”! Superior SF! 


< a. 
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MOSTLY FOR GIRLS 


8. THE PONDER HEART, Welty (25¢) 
Riotously funny story of “Uncle Daniel,” 
a Southern gent whose heart ruled his 
head—and his wallet! 


9. | LEAP OVER THE WALL, Baldwin (35¢) 
Revealirig true experiences of a nun who 
returned to the world after 28 years in 
a convent. 


10. HANDBOOK OF BEAUTY, Hart (35¢) 
Priceless, handy catalog of beauty tips. 
“As important to every woman as a 
roadmap is to a tourist.” 


11. NECTAR IN A SIEVE, 

Markandaya (35¢) 
Eloquent story of a simple peasant 
woman in India whose whole life is a 
struggle to care for her loved ones. 


CHILLS & THRILLS 


12. RUN SILENT, RUN DEEP, Beach (35¢) 
Exciting novel of sub warfare—and the 
silent service which broke the back of 
the Jap r.avy in World War II. 


13. H.M.S. ULYSSES, Maclean (35¢) 
Mutiny, hurricane, fire . . . a ship's 


crew fighting through terror—to hero- 
ism! Action-packed war story. 


Readers’ Choice—the Budget Book Service 


Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines 


14. THE CANYON, Schaefer (35¢) 
The author of Shane creates a new and 
unforgettable character in this story of 
the West before the white man. 


15. FIRST & THE LAST, Galland (50¢) 
Germany's top flying ace of World War 
Il gives a vivid account of the Luft- 
waffe in battle—and defeat. 


16. FRONTIER, Luke Short (35¢) 
150 years of taming the West—told in 
a choice and wide-ranging collection 
of great stories, true articles. 


17. MAN AGAINST NATURE (35¢) 
Eye-witness accounts of the big mo- 
ments in the lives of the world’s great- 
est explorers and adventurers. 


18. THE TUMULT & THE SHOUTING (35¢) 
Fifty years of sport by the champ of 
all ‘sports reporters—Grantland Rice. 
Exciting—authoritative! 


19. BEFORE MIDNIGHT, Rex Stout (35¢) 
Nero Wolfe and Archie invade the fab- 
ulous world of TV advertising to solve 
a million dollar murder! 


20. TRIPLE JEOPARDY, Stout (35¢) 
Three separate, complete adventures 
with Nero Wolfe and Archie Goodwin— 


all in one book! 


BIOGS & AUTO-BIOGS 


21. PROFILES IN COURAGE, 

Kennedy (35¢) 
Best seller by the Jr. Senator from Mass. 
—true stories of statesmen who risked 
political death for an ideal! 





Treat yourself to a load of reading fun ... earn free dividends 
for your classroom reading shelf at the same time! 


Here’s how it works: you choose the titles you want from this terrific 
selection of top paperbound titles for senior readers. For every five 
books purchased, your class receives one book FREE for classroom 
pleasure reading or easy reference! Don’t miss out .. . whatever your 
taste in reading, you'll find titles here you'll want—right now! 


22. JAMES DEAN, Bast (35¢) 
Meet James Dean as his closest friend 
and former roommate knew him. No 
nonsense—no swooning—straight story. 


23. DEATH BE NOT PROUD, 

Gunther (35¢) 
Author-correspondent John Gunther's 
moving account of his 17-year-old son’s 
fight for life. 


STUDY HELPS— 
SOCIAL HELPS 


24. AMY VANDERBILT'S EVERYDAY 
ETIQUETTE (50¢) 

Practical, down-to-earth guide to cor- 

rect social behavior in any situation. 


25. LAROUSSE’S FRENCH-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY (50¢) 
Superbel Magnifique! Two volumes in 
one—French into English, English into 
French! Over 25,000 entries — plus 
hrases and idioms most often used in 
»0th countries! 


26. ROGET'S POCKET THESAURUS (35¢) 
When the word you want just won't 
come—reach for this big treasury of 
synonyms and antonyms! 


HOW TO ORDER 


Circle the number on the 
coupon for each book you 
want. Numbers in black 
represent 25¢ books; num- 
bers in color represent 35¢ 
books, numbers in color 
with asterisk represent 50¢ 
books. 


IMPORTANT! 
DO NOT 


27. THORNDIKE BARNHART 
DICTIONARY (50¢) 

Handy edition contains 450 pages, 

$6,000 entries PLUS special guides to 


letter forms, punctuation, ete. 


28. OTHELLO, Shakespeare (35¢) 
Annotated edition in handy format. 
Shakespeare’s great tragedy mingles 
love, Selb—shieollar’ 

29. GUIDE TO BETTER BOWLING (50¢) 
Step-by-step—with pictures. Five top 
bowlers—including Us. women’s champ 
-—show how to boost your score by at 
least 50 pins! 


CURRENT BEST SELLERS 


30. THE PEARL, Steinbeck (25¢) 
Famous author’s beautiful fable of a 
fisherman who found the Pear! of the 
World—and lost happiness. 


31. A FAMILY PARTY, O’Hara (25¢) 
Heartwarming story of a country doctor 
—his quiet heroism, his triumphs and 
tragedies, the people he loves. 


32. KEYS OF THE KINGDOM, 

A. J. Cronin (50¢) 
Mighty novel of a priest whose quest 
for God and his own soul led him half- 
way around the world. 


33. TWENTY GRAND (35¢) 
Sparkling collection of best short stories 
from Scholastic. Adventure—romance— 
gold mine of top writing! 


This offer not valid in Canada. 


MAIL 


erence. Thank you. 


THIS 1 23 4 8 
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COUPON 7 2.2 


31 32° 33 34 35° 


NAME_____ 


24* 25° 


MOVIE, STAGE & TV 


34. TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON 

(35¢) 
Vern Sneider’s engaging tale about the 
Army’s attempt to modernize an Okina- 
wan village. Smash hit! 


35. WAR AND PEACE, Tolstoy (50¢) 
Authoritative abridgement of “the 
greatest novel ever written.” A magnifi- 
cent book . . . a fabulous film! 

36. BEST TV PLAYS, Gore Vidal (35¢) 
Eight of TV’s most compelling dramas 
—for the first time in book form. In- 
cludes Visit to a Small Planet. Excite- 
ment ... romance .. . comedy! 


37. THE DESPERATE HOURS, Hayes (25¢) 
Tension-packed thriller—family held at 
gunpoint by three hunted killers. Stage 
and screen hit. 


38. THE GOOD SHEPHERD, Forester (35¢) 
Heroic tale of three days of danger in 
the U-boat-packed waters of the North 
Pacific. Movie coming! 

39. FEAR STRIKES OUT (35¢) 
The Jim Pearsall story—a great young 
athlete’s breakdown and his fight bac 

to sanity. 

40. BEAU JAMES, Fowler (35¢) 
The life and times of glittering Jimmy 
Walker, “Mr. New York.” Bob Hope 
stars in the current film. 
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TO MY TEACHER: I'd like to order the books 
circled below. | hope enough members of the 
class are interested to make up a minimum order 
of 20 books. If so, would you please order them 
for us, using the order form you received in the 
mail. | understand that for every five books 
ordered by the class, we may order one book 
free for classroom pleasure reading and ref- 
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HAND THIS COUPON—WITH PAYMENT—TO YOUR TEACHER 
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Debating team agrees 
on merits of 


Smith-Corona 


Resolved: That the Smith-Corona 
Silent-Super typewriter improves 
grades, gives you more free time for 
outside activities. Of course! And it’s 
as easy to own as it is to use. No 
money down, only $1.00 a week. 

Stop debating. Get one! 


Also at your dealer's: the world’s first 
Electric Portable — the Smith-Corona 
Electric Portable! 


SMITH-CORONA INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y 





hoy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


Race straight! Feet together on 
the floor! Hands folded in lap! 
And Mama across the parlor in her 
rocking chair, glancing up watch- 
fully from her embroidery. That's 
how it was when grandma was 
young—dating, that is. No pizza 
after the movies, no sock hops, no 
football dates. There was a strict 
courtship code, dictated by custom, 
and woe unto him who disobeyed it! 

Thank goodness boys meet girls 
on a more relaxed basis nowadays. 
But there are still codes and customs 
not to be ignored. Twenty years 
from now these codes may no longer 
exist, but until they disappear, they're 
the Law. 


Q. My girl friend and I love to dance. 
We'd like to go out dancing to a place 
where lots of young people go. Our 
mothers said we could, but do you 
think it would be proper if we went 
without escorts? 


A. That depends. First it depends on 
what the place that these young people 
go is like. If it is a community canteen 
or center, a church recreation hall, or 
some other place which has been or- 
ganized for the purpose of giving young 
people a chance to meet other young 
people, then go right ahead. Such 
places are supervised and chaper- 
oned by responsible adults who en- 
courage mingling and fun, at the same 
time insisting upon respectable be- 
havior. Unescorted girls have nothing 
to worry about here. By all means, take 
advantage of such facilities. 

You should be very careful, however, 
of places where anybody can go and 
where each customer's behavior is his 
own business only. You might be very 
pleased with a lot of the people you 
meet, and might encourage their friend- 
ship. But there’s a good possibility that 
you'll be annoyed by the unwelcome 
attention of persons you'd rather not 
make friends with, and you'll have no 
supervisor or date to help you out. You 
may think that girls in a group are 
safe, but groups have a way of dis- 
solving when you need them most. 
Better steer clear of such spots unless 
you have dates. 

Of course, there are public places 








A Scholastic Magazines cartoon 
“Tell me, Jean, do you have a curfew?” 


that are completely respectable—soda 
fountains, restaurants, etc.—where you 
wouldn’t be afraid of going without 
dates. But you should hesitate for sev- 
eral reasons. First, there is still a social 
ban against young girls being out un- 
escorted after dark. Second, suppose 
you don’t meet as many people as you 
expect to. Then you'll sit with little 
better to do than look bored. Third, 
getting home can become a problem. 
Suppose all but one of you is escorted 
home by boys you’ve gotten to know 
at this place. What does the last girl 
do? She should not go home alone. Or 
suppose the girl whose father brought 
you leaves with some others. Are the 
rest of you to be stranded? Better think 
this whole question over carefully, ask- 
ing yourself, “Is it safe, practical, and 
proper?” If the answer is yes to all 
three of the questions, then dance, 
dance, DANCE!” 


Q. Who gets on and off a bus first, 
a guy or his date? 


A. Jill gets on first; you follow. You 
get off first; Jill follows, helped down 
by you. 

The “who goes first” question comes 
up elsewhere, too. On a movie date, 
when an usher leads you down the 
aisle, Jill follows the usher and you 
follow Jill. The same goes for being 
seated in a restaurant—the waiter, then 
Jill, then you. 

If there is no usher or waiter, you 
lead the way and find a place for the 
two of you to sit. Under no condition 
do you and Jill separate, each scouting 
around for two seats or an empty table. 





Like hailing a cab, opening doors, and 
paying the bill, this job belongs ex- 
clusively to the man. 


Q. My girl friend and I go with boys 
out of town. We just received written 
invitations from the boys’ parents ask- 
ing us to be their weekend guests. 
Would it be proper to go? 


A. Not only would it be proper, but 
it sounds like fun! Visiting another 
town, living with another family for a 
weekend is always exciting. Techni- 
cally, you are the guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hart, not of their son Don. They're 
responsible for you and, since they are 
mature individuals, there’s no reason 
to suspect that they're not up to the 
job! 

With your mom’s green light, your 
obligations as a guest begin. First you 
write Mrs. Hart a note accepting the 
invitation and thanking her for it. (If 
this is your first weekend away, your 
mother might want to write Mrs, Hart 
a note, too, indicating her approval.) 
You ask when it would be convenient 
for you to arrive. If your means of 
transportation will be complicated, ask 
for instructions on the best route, ex- 
actly where you'll meet the Harts, etc. 

You may give Mrs. Hart a small gift 
(candy, nuts, flowers, hand towel or 
the like) upon arrival or send one after 
you have returned home. Such a gift 
isn’t necessary, though; much more ap- 
preciated will be your good behavior 
as a guest. This means that you be- 
come a contributing member of the 
family—make your own bed, do errands, 
clear the table, help with the dishes— 
and expect no special consideration, 
such as a change in menu. If Mrs. Hart 
insists on refusing your offers to as- 
sist in the chores, don’t make an issue 
of your willingness. Retire to the living 
room and join the rest of the family. 

Of course, you could be too much 
at home. Needless to say, don’t take 
snacks from the refrigerator, play the 
phonograph, make telephone calls or 
change the station on the radio without 
asking permission. Don’t make any plans 
of your own without consulting the 
Harts, attempt to dictate their week- 
end plans, or monopolize family con- 
versation. Pay immediately for any ex- 
tra expense that you alone cause, such 
as taxi fare or telephone calls. If you 
remember that the Harts’ comfort and 
preferences come before your own, you 
can't help being a welcome guest. 

Within a day or two after you return 
home, you and your friend must, must, 
MUST write thank-you notes to your 
hosts. One goes to Don (you can in- 
clude your thanks in your regular letter 
to him) and the other tells Mrs. Hart 
(she relays the message to Don’s father) 
that you had a perfectly divine time 
with her family. 


ra 
He makes the grade 
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Top marks for style and comfort go to these Arrow Bi-Way 
button-downs. They come in gingham fabric, with a choice of 
regimental stripes, checks and plaids, and with a collar that’s 
equally comfortable open or closed. And they are Mitoga®-tai- 
lored to provide trimness of fit throughout. “Sanforized”-labeled, 
of course! At your Arrow retailer’s. Grad sizes, $4.50 up; Junior 


sizes, $3.95. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


RROW— first in fashion 


Shirts and Ties 











HOW TO HAVE 
A PRETTIER ROOM 


This colorful 16-page booklet 
shows you how to fix up your 
room with lots of clever ideas 
instead of lots of money. It 
contains suggestions for 4 en- 
tirely different kinds of rooms 
and a dozen decorating tips 
for each. And—since a smart 
girl plans her room according 
to her personality —there’s a 
quick personality quiz, too! 
i 


JOHNSON’S 
WAX 


Racine, Wisconsin 

Please send me free copy of “K 
TO HAVE A PRETTIER ROOM. 
Name__ 
Address__ 
+ es ieesriechthieeneebepnncibdiann: 
State_ 


(Paste coupon on post card and 

send to Consumer Education De- 

artment S-117, Johnson’s Wax, 
cine, Wisconsin.) 




















from favorite pictures, weddings, grad 
ations, babies, classmates, pets, etc 
Send $1 with picture. Your original 
will be returned with > beautiful 
stints on finest double weight portrait 
per. Money back guarante om for 
00. Adi 10¢ PLP 





FREE! ' ‘PHOTO ENCASED IN PLASTIC 
ROXANNE STUD! 2S—Dept. 522 
Box 138, Wall St. Sta., New York 5, N. Y. 
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> An interesting bit of casting starts 
off our TV week. The Schlitz Playhouse, 
Friday, Nov. 1, will do a story called 
“Dual Control,” in which an American 
flier crashes into a Communist Chinese 
jungle. The star of this thriller is Bob 
Cummings, who usually plays comedy. 
Actually, Bob should feel right at home 
playing a serious pilot, for he has not 
only a pilot’s license, but an award 
from the U.S. Air Force for his services 
to aviation. Bob will appear on CBS-TV. 


> Saturday is a good day for sports. 
NBC-TV will be telecasting another 
Big Ten game in its collegiate series 
and CBS-TV will begin its winter-long 
series of professional hockey games. On 
Nov. 2, you'll see the New York 
Rangers play the Boston Bruins in an 
afternoon match. Hockey, by the way, 
is one of the easiest sports to watch on 
TV, so dial in for a “box seat” this 
Saturday. 


> Sundays are always good and Nov. 3 


| is no exception. First, the long-awaited 


CBS-TV series The Seven Lively Arts 
will be premiered with columnist John 
Crosby as host. Each week, some phase 
of the “lively arts”—writing, music, the- 
atre, and others—will be explored. This 
Sunday an’ hour-long look at romance 
in books, plays, songs and movies will 
be presented. Piper Laurie will star in 
play excerpts. The whole script was 
put together by the noted humorist 
S. J. Perelman. It should be fun. NBC- 
TV opens the doors to Life magazine 
on Omnibus, showing us how that 
weekly news publication is put to- 
gether. J. Edgar Hoover and the F.B.I. 
are the stars of Twentieth Century, 
another CBS-TV offering. Fingerprint- 
training and the role of 
science in criminology will be shown. 


> If you're interested in cars (and who 
isn’t?), the special NBC-TV show on 
Monday night, Nov. 4, should be right 
up your alley. The new 1958 Oldsmo- 
biles will be unveiled to the public. 


> On Tuesday, Nov. 5, comedian Jerry 
Lewis will return on NBC-TV with one 
of his time-to-time shows, full of 
chuckles, dances and songs. Jerry, be- 
sides being a funnyman, is a devoted 
father to his 12-year-old son Gary. 
“When Gary watches me work,” Jerry 
tells us, “he doesn’t crack a smile, but 
just sits there, taking it all in. He's 
like me when I was a boy watching 
my own dad, who used to be a vaude- 
ville comedian. My father tried to dis- 
courage me from entering show busi- 





Jerry drops in on Tuesday. 


ness, but if Gary wants it when he 
grows up, I guess I'll do all I can to 
help him succeed.” 


> Lucille Ball and Desi Arnaz pop up 
on CBS-TV this Wednesday, Nov. 6. 
They've stopped making new chapters 
in the I Love Lucy series (although old 
ones are still being shown). Now 
they're making hour-long programs, 
each a complete story in itself. This 
first one came out 75 minutes instead 
of the usual 60. They were going to 
cut it, but CBS thought it was all so 
good that the whole thing will be 
shown. It’s probably going to be the 
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first hour-and-a-quarter show in TV 
history. The plot is Desi meeting, court- 
ing and marrying Lucy, all done mu- 
sical-comedy style. 


> Rosemary Clooney is back with her 
bright *NBC-TV show on Thursday, 
Nov. 7. Caro] Channing, the tall blonde 
with the deep voice, will be her guest. 
A Rosemary-Carol duet should be some- 
thing to hear! 

Check with your local papers for the 
time and channel for each of these 
shows and have a good week of tele- 
viewing. 





—Dicx Kremer 








Atomic Sneeze 


“Doctor,” said the worried woman, 
“my husband insists he’s got an atomic 
cold. Is there such a thing?” 

“Of course not,” pooh-poohed the 
medical man. “Most ridiculous thing 
I’ve ever heard! Now you just go home 
and forget it.” 

The next day, a tearful voice called 
the doctor. “Doctor,” cried the woman, 
quickly! My husband just 
sneezed!” 

“Well, great Scott! That’s hardly 
worth a call..Where are you?” 

“At 18th and Maple,” was the answer. 


Where our house used to be. 
The American Weekly 


“come 


No Lift 


It was the third time that the guest 
had stayed at the little hotel, and it was 
the third time that he noticed the sign 
stating that the elevator was out of 
order. “It’s taking a long time to get 
that repaired, isn’t it?” he commented. 

The porter leaned over to him and 
whispered, “Just between us—that’s not 
an elevator at all. It’s a broom closet. 
But it makes a better impression!” 

Frankfurter Lllustrierte, Germany 


Damp Quarters 


After having driven all day, the Army 
convoy pulled onto the side of the road. 
The young officer in charge gave the 
order that the men would have to sleep 
in the back of their trucks. 

The officer suddenly heard a voice 
cursing in the truck next to his. He had 
the culprit brought before him and de- 
manded an explanation. 

“It’s about that last order you gave, 
sir,” sputtered the driver. “What do you 
think I am—a goldfish?” 

“What do you mean?” demanded the 
officer, 

“Well,” the unfortunate soldier an- 
swered angrily. “I’m driving the water 
wagon!” 

B. Watts, Blighty, London 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 
MiMi Tops, don’t miss. Mii“ Good. 
Wi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama D 
mentary—(Y 


Animated Cartoor 
wvee-The Tin Star (W); Time 
(D); A Man Escaped (D). 
“Slim Carter (D); The Baby and the 
Battleship (C); Perri (Y); Man of a Thou- 
sand Faces (D): That Night (D). 
“The Helen Morgan Story (D); The 
Land Unknown (D); Tip on a~ Dead 
Jockey (D); Joe Dakota (D). 

Jet Pilot (D); The Devil's Hairpin (D). 


Musical—(M); Docu- 
A) Western—(W). 


Limit 





Two-in-One 


A countryman, somewhat fearful, 
took a ride on a roller coaster. After it 
vas over, he said to the ticket seller: 
“I thank you for both of those rides.” 

Said the ticket seller: “But you had 
only one.” 

Answered the countryman: 
it two—my first and my last.” 


“I count 


Mis-a-Sip 


Just Wait 


Harold Jonsen, not feeling quite up 
to the mark, asked his druggist for a 
suggestion. The druggist prepared a 
small box of pills and handed them to 
Harold with the remark: “Take these.” 

Harold came in the next day and 
said he felt no better. 

The druggist asked, “Did you take 
those pills?” 

“Yes, I swallowed it.” 

“Swallowed what?” asked the drug- 
gist. 

“The box,” answered Harold. 

“Don’t tell me you swallowed the 
box and all!” gasped the amazed drug- 
gist. 

“Sure, 
me to?” 

The druggist leaned over the counter. 
“Just you wait,” he said, “until the lid 
comes off that box.” 


” said Harold. “Didn't you tell 


Quote 


31 


Aim in Life 

A scientist invented a serum to bring 
inanimate objects to life. Secretly he 
tried it out on the statue of a general in 
a park. Sure enough, the general gave 
a quiver and climbed down’ from the 
pedestal. The scientist was overjoyed 

“Tell me, General,” he said, “what's 
the first thing you’re going to do in your 
new life?” 

“That’s easy!” rasped the general, rip- 
ping a gun from his holster. “I’m going 
thousand of those 


to shoot several 


darned pigeons!” 
Tit-Bits, La 


Who’s First? 


The Sunday Sch 
class: “Who was the first man? 


01 teacher asked her 

“George Washington,” promptly an- 
swered a restless boy. 

“Oh, no,” corrected the teacher with 
an amused smile. 

“Well, then, I suppose it was Adam.” 
muttered the boy, “if you’re counting 
those foreigners.” 


Fifth Wheel, Indiana Motor Truck Ass‘r 








HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell ur classmates America’s Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Moders 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission 
Neo financial investment required 
Write today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 





HOTOS 


per picture 


IN A HURRY ? Send 25c for extra super-speed service! 





WALLET PHOTOS, Box $-31, HILLSIDE, N J 


Please 
send me 


Need more? 


60..:2 ay 


84 for $3 


se phot 
if i'm not de 


NAME 


() 25 Swap PHOTOS from one pose. $1.00 enclosed 

60 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $2.00 enclosed 
_) 84 Swap PHOTOS trom one pose. $3.00 enclosed 
C) ! enclose 25c for SUPER SPEED SERVICE 
SMapsnhot which you will return unharmed 


ghted with swap photos you will refund my money 


ADDRESS 


city 





These men chose ~~ Now! 
their schooling — America’s 


so can you! Best-Looking 
Uniform! 


Pvt. Robert K. R. Smith 
Washington, 0.C 


& 
Graduate, 
Woodrow Wilson High Schoo! 


“I took the exact Radar 
course | wanted, thanks to 


; . the Army’s technical train- 
ing program for high 

school graduates. Now I'm working in elec- 
You can pick an Army course that 


tronics 
fits your interests, too—and only the Army 
guarantees you the training you want before 


you enlist. So if you want to be sure you get 
what you want, you ought to see your Army 
Recruiter about this terrific program.” 


Pyt. Max LeBlanc 


Lake Charlies, Louisiana ‘ 
Graduate, . P 
LaGrange Senior High School . \ 


“| had heard that the Army 











; 
would let me pick the train- 

ing course I wanted, but I C oose ii i 
was surprised to find they i ie 
offered over a hundred different courses—and 


every one is guaranteed for you before you 
enlist. I chose Drafting and got really valuable 


a sgn 
training. You can find an Army course that 
will suit you, too. I'd suggest you see your \ 


Army Recruiter, because only the Army gives 
you your choice of technical training.” 


Pfc. Archie L. Austin 
Geyserville, California 


Graduate, 
Geyserville Union High School 


“The Army’s technical 
training program is sure a 
good deal. You're guaran- 
teed just the schooling you 
want, and they offer so many different courses 
that every fellow can find one that will interest 
him. I picked Electronic Equipment Repair 
I'd advise you to find out about this guaran- 
teed training from your Army Recruiter.” 





Seniors—get all the details on how high school 
graduates can choose their technical training 
before enlistment from 127 modern courses. 
Mail this coupon for your free booklet today. Or 
for immediate counseling, visit your local Army 
Recruiter. He's listed in the phone book and will 
give you all the facts—at no obligation! 


(~--c------- 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 


Weshingen 28,0. = Get Choice, not Chance, 
cP . 


Please send me the free Army booklet 
telling how high school graduates can 


choose their technical training before 
enlistment in Modern Army Green 
Name 

Address 


City 


Dote of Graduation 





Old Favorites and the New Look 


By RICHARD J. HURLEY 


Wrote Bacon: ‘‘Some books are to be tasted, others 


to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested” 


Author Hurley samples current versions of great 


classics—and comes up with mild indigestion 


HE supermarkets and drugstores are 

overflowing these days with a be- 
wildering array of edited, 
abridged, adapted, modernized, simpli- 
fied, and otherwise given a “new look.” 
Moby Dick, Treasure Island, Alice in 
Wonderland, Pinocchio, David Copper- 
field, and other old favorites are pre- 
sented on all reading levels from the 
cradle to the grave. It is doubtful if the 
unwary purchaser knows what he is get- 
ting in the black and gold binding which 
in 200 pages gives him three “novels” 
called Tom Sawyer, The Last of the 
Mohicans, and Robin Hood. The prob- 
ability is that these treasures of our 
literary heritage are not only abridged 
but also adapted by unknown. 
As John Mason Brown has written: 
“They have peddled what is not even 
a substitute and pretended it was an 
equivalent.” 

It may be protested that for years we 
have accepted adapted classics. We do 
not place the unexpurgated Arabian 
Nights or Gulliver's Travels on our li- 
shelves and we praise Sidney 


classics 


some 


brary 





PRO and CON 


Mr. Hurley, author of this arti- 
cle, presents one side of an old 
argument on adaptation of the 
classics to children’s reading. As 
Protessor of Science at 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C., School Library 
County 


Library 


Supervisor for Fairfax 
(Virginia) Schools, and a mem- 
ber of the Selection Committee 
of the Teen Age Book Club, he 
speaks with authority skill 
original text 


and 
for maintaining the 
books. 


teachers and li- 


of important There are, 


however, many 
brarians who feel otherwise, be- 
that children will 


good books more widely if they 


lieving read 


do not have to wade through 
masses of antiquated material. 
The Editors of Scholastic Teacher 
invite comment for publication 
from readers, either pro or con, 


on this important question. 











Lanier’s editing of Malory’s version of 
the Arthurian legends in his Boy’s King 
Arthur. There is a place for judicious 
editing, but what we fear and what has 
come to pass is free-lance major opera- 
tions upon great books. 

With the wealth of good books avail- 
able for our juveniles, why do we need 
to carve up the classics into bite-size 
fare for Dennis the Menace? Why not 
wait until he has grown up to that stage 
of human experience when he can en- 
joy the full flavor of these 
books? If the book contains bad 
guage which he may adopt uncritically 
as the Queen’s English, of mature 
scenes which he is in danger of con- 
sidering an approved code of behavior, 
then let us save the novel until he can 
read it with proper judgment. It is not 
to our advantage to raise hothouse citi- 
zens. Some day in some way they must 
understand the world in which they 
live—good, bad, indifferent. The 
classics are slices of life to be consumed 
at the right moment. Adapters and, to 
some extent, abridgers must be suspect. 


timeless 
lan- 


and 


Educators and publishers of educa- 
tional materials are more at fault than 
Hollywood or the comics industry. Two 
librarians of the Univ. of Chicago High 
School in an article in the Library 
Journal state: “School 
which sometimes make it necessary for 
a student to read certain titles before 
he can receive a high school diploma 
the lack of material with a low 
reading level and high level 
which can be used for remedial reading 


requirements 


and 
interest 


work in the senior high school” makes 
difficult the problem of classics rewrit- 
ten for slow 

And as the publisher states it (Win- 
ston Pixie Books): 
no thought or intention that they should 
full length, 


classics for boys and girls. On the con 


readers. 
“The publisher has 


displace the time-tested 
trary, it is believed that by presenting 


the classics in a modern style and 


adapting them so that they can be read 
and understood even by the child who 
is just starting to read, it will enhance 
the popularity of the full-length books 
when the child grows older.” 


Against this, let us admit that the 


seul! Cal pL eres me 
SNA le PHEW 


No watch in the Mad Tea Party. 
Who gummed up the works? 


average child is not likely to read a full 
length book that has once been pre 
sented to him in skeleton form. Style, 
plot, and characters are changed with 
out benefit of clergy. The most serious 
indictment is that of tampering with 
the theme and that intangible element 
called “atmosphere.” 

In one simplified version of Treasure 
Island we read: 


“One day he (Captain) took Jim aside 
and promised him a fourpenny if the lad 
would keep his eye open for a seataring 
man with one leg. And when he mentioned 
this stranger, the old man grew pale, his 
eyes took on a ‘ook of terror. Seeing him 
so fearful made Jim frightened, too. And 
often the lad would dream about this man 
On stormy nights, when the wind shook 
the four corners of the inn, and the surf 
roared along the cove and up the cliffs, the 
boy dreamed of a one-legged man leaping 
and running after him.” 


Stevenson presented this in first per 
son (not third) as follows 


“How that personage haunted my dreams 
I need scarcely tell you. On stormy nights 
when the wind shook the four corners of 
the house, and the 
cove and up the cliffs 


surf roared along the 
I would See him in 
forms, and with a thousand 
diabolical expressions. Now the 
be cut off at the knee, now at the hip 
now he was a monstrous kind of 
who had never had but the one leg, and 
that in the middle of his body 
leap and run and pursue me 
and ditch was the 
And altogether I paid pretty dear for my 
in the 


a thousand 
ke v would 


i creature 


To see him 
Over! hedge 
worst of nightmares 


monthly fourpenny piece shape of 


these abominable fancies.” 


And if you 
Hatter’s Tea Party 
sion of Alice in Wonderland, the adapter 
has neatly and completely dropped out 
watch that told 
month and in which the 


Mad 


Ina condensed vel 


read the famous 


that section about the 
the day of the 
crumbs had been placed along with the 
butter because the March Hare used a 
bread knite. of the 
most delightful pieces of humor in the 


To us that was one 
scene but evidently not to the “reteller.’ 

Let us give our youth their true 
birthright of the and not the 
present mess of pottage that barely re 


( lassics 


sembles them! 











FILMSTRIP FILE 


MODEL MF-6 


Holds 336 filmstrips 
Each can indexed and filed 


Maximum capacity — Minimum space 
Adjustable Dividers — Six Drawers 
Baked Enamel Finish 





Many Models. Send for New Catalog 


CORP 


250 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19 


MORE 
To vou 


A Teen Guide 
for Self- 
Understanding 
by John and 
Dorathea 
Crawford 
Written just 
for teen-agers, 
More Power To You is packed 
full of ideas on how to gain clearer 
self-understanding, self-acceptance 
ind self-control. The lively style of 
the book is made even more appeal- 
ing to youthful readers by the use 
of diagrams, tables, illustrations 
and self-quizzes 

2.50 at all bookstores. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Philadelphia 


POWER 


mat | 


Pee ex" | 
Earn $300 for Your School 


A BOOK BAZAAR in MY School? 

Yes! Hundreds of teachers, librarians and 
PTA groups have sponsored Book Bazaars 
in their schools with very profitable educa- 
tional and financial results. Why not you? 
Send in the coupon below and let us tell 
you how you can earn up to $300.00 for your 
school without risking one cent! 
ee ee Ee Ue OU DD 


The Book Supply Co., Dept. ST FREE ' 
. 


564-566 West Monroe Street 
Please send me a free Book Bazaar instruction manual, 


Chicago 6, Ilinecis 

» sample book list and tell me how I can sponsor a 
Kook Bazaar in my school. This request will not obligate 
me in any way 





Name 


Address 


Clty 





Send for this 


Free Poster 
on 


safe driving 


Have you seen General Motors’ 


latest ““Scholastic’’ message on 


safe driving? Prepared especially 
for teen-agers, it is titled “MOM 
LETS ME DRIVE WHEN WE GO 
SHOPPING.” 


for posting without charge. Simply 


Reprints available 


write to: 


GENERAL MOTORS 
Public Relations Staff 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


TEACHERS’ NATIONAL WHOLESALE | 


AND DISCOUNT SERVICE, INC. 


123 North Poplar Street, Charlotte, No. Carolina 
Serving America’s teachers and educators with 
over 10,000 separate items of general merchandise 
such as appliances, television, automobiles 
clothing, sporting goods, furniture, tires, et cetera, 
et cetera. For complete information on the bene- 
fits of this national service, write P. O. Box 267 
Charlotte, North Carolina 





NEW CATALOGUE OF 
all groups 


ae -all occasions 


ROW, PETERSON COMPANY 








EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


3 YOU CAN PUBLISH: 
[YOUR BOOK: 


© Free brochure tells how we published 2000 books for © e 
> authors. Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. ST-11 
© EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 © 


COUPON CLIPPERS! 


Maybe you don’t have thousands of 
dollars invested in Wall Street, but 
here’s one kind of coupon you can clip 
and profit by. That’s the coupons on 
Scholastic Teacher ads, including the 
“master coupon” for free materials in 
every issue. Advertising makes possible 
a strong editorial program. See “master 
coupon” on page 18-T. 





New Materials 








| worms, 


| which 550 are 














ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
GUIDE TO FREE CURRICULUM 
MATERIALS—Where to get free maps, 
bulletins, pamphlets, exhibits, charts, 
and books on several hundred subjects. 
(Examples: ability agriculture 
biographies, California, Camp Fire Girls, 
zinc, and zippers.) This 14th 
lists 1,258 items—of 
brand new. Materials 
are Classified not only by subjects, but 
by title 
Service, 


tests, 


annual edition 


and source. Educators Progress 
Randolph, Wis. ($5.50). 


THE COLLEGE HANDBOOK 
Teaching high school seniors this year? 
Have them get acquainted with this 
456-page paper-bound book which de 

184 member 
Entrance Ex 
admission re 
study, degrees 
year program, ex- 
where to write 
for further Write CEEB 
c/o Educational Testing Service. Box 
592, Princeton, N.J. ($1.50). 


scribes the programs of 
colleges of the College 
Board. Lists 


courses of 


amination 
quirements, 
granted, freshman 
penses, financial aid, 


information. 


EASY-MARK-~If you've ever wanted 
to get out of the dog-earing habit of 
marking your place in books, here’s 
your opportunity. “Easy-Mark” is a 
book mark clip with a long tasseled silk 
cord attached. Packaged in sets of fou 
for $1.00. Write Greider Mfg. Co 
P.O. Box 553, Springfield 4, Ohio. 


BOOKS ON RECREATION—Plan 
ning to give a play? Run a puppet 
show? Teach folk dancing? Here is a 
real quarter's worth: A Guide to Books 
on Recreation, listing 850 titles from 
125 publishers. Write National Recrea- 
tion Association, Department ED, 8 
West Eighth Street, New York 11, N.Y. 
(25 cents). 


FREE PORTFOLIO OF ART —Like 
some fine pencil drawings to decorate 
your classroom? Send for the 1956-57 
Venus Scholastic Portfolio, which con- 
tains the winners of the annual Venus- 
Scholastic Magazines Art Awards Con- 
test. The pencil drawings are mounted 
on 8% x 11 sheets, suitable for framing. 
Write Venus Pen and Pencil Corp., 500 
Willow Avenue, Hoboken, N.J. (free). 


TEACHERS OF CHILDREN WHO 
ARE MENTALLY RETARDED—New 
Office of Education study summarizes 
the competencies needed for these spe- 
cial teachers. Write Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. (45 cents). 








HELPING YOURSELF WITH PSY- 
CHIATRY, by Dr Frank S. Caprio. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1957, 
256 pp., $4.95 

In these troubled times, we've wit- 
nessed an outburst of philosophical self- 
help books, such as The Mature Mind, 
How to Stop Worrying and Start Living, 
te. Rarely has such a book been pub- 
lished from the medical point of view. 
Now along comes psychiatrist Dr. Frank 
S. Caprio, with this how-to-do-it psy- 
choanalysis kit. 

Dr. Caprio, using layman’s language, 
explains the functioning of the human 
mind, dream interpretation, heredity, 
“normal” people, neuroses, psychoso- 
matic ailments, “personality halitosis,” 
inferiority complexes, fears, sex, mar- 
riage, and love. Quite an order! But Dr. 
Capiro attacks them fearlessly. 

For example, he not only explains 
what the unconscious is, but offers 
some tips on how to strike a normal 
balance between the demands of con- 
science and the desires of the uncon- 
scious. He shows how to apply self- 
analysis techniques: writing a frank 
autobiographical sketch, listing ques- 
tions pertaining to one’s problems and 
attempting to answer them, and using 
the free association method. Dr. Caprio 
lists 25 common dreams and gives a 
psychiatrist’s interpretation of them. 

Nobody, of course, who needs pro- 
fessional help can be his own psychia- 
trist. But this book can be an excellent 
guide for helping to understand your 
students, your colleagues, and yourself. 

Howarp LANGER 


HENRY CLAY AND THE ART OF 
AMERICAN POLITICS, by Clement 
Eaton. (Little, Brown, New York, 1957, 
$3.50) 

Based on a fresh reading of the 
Henry Clay Papers at the Univ. of Ken- 
tucky, this addition to the Library of 
American Biography edited by Oscar 
Handlin is most interesting for its illu- 
mination of secondary matters. Included: 
descriptions of Clay’s Kentucky planta- 


tion, Clay’s ideals, and a social history 
of the new democratic electioneering. 


It is somewhat gloomy to watch Clay 
fulfill his famous preference for being 
right rather than President. But it is 
also instructive to see the problems of 
mass politics and minority opinion as 
they emerge in the Age of Jackson. 

Patrick D. Hazarp 


La fay anf 


{ NEW DOUBLEDAY {. BOOKS 
FOR BOYS a GIRLS 


FAVORITE POEMS 
OLD AND NEW 


Selected by Helen Ferris; illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. A famous 
children’s book editor and a prize-winning artist have created an 
outstanding collection from great poets of the past and present. 640 
pages, over 700 poems, a handsome gift volume the whole family 
will enjoy. $4.75 


LUCKY STARR AND THE MOONS 
OF JUPITER 


Paul French; illustrated by Albert Orbaan. Lucky tracks down a 
robot super-spy sent from the Earth’s enemy planet to get the secret 
of the first anti-gravity ship. Ages 12 to 16 $2.75 


MOUNTAIN COURAGE 


Quail Hawkins; illustrated by Hubert Buel. How a boy, lost in the 
mountains, conquered panic, cold, hunger, and loneliness — a grip 
ping story. Ages 12 to 16 $2.50 


OUTCAST: stTaction of Hawai 


Harlan Thompson. By helping a crippled palomino back on its feet, 
young Bart makes a lasting place for himself on a huge Hawaiian 
cattle ranch. Ages 12 to 16 $2.75 


DUST IN THE GOLD SACK 


Helen Markley Miller; illustrated by Dorothy Bayley Morse. Running 
food stores in remote gold mining towns, Melvena and her brother 
Tom encounter bandits, Indians, wild shootings, and blizzards. Ages 
12 to 16 $2.95 


SHIPWRECK ping 
Howard Pease. One of America’s finest story ae. 
tellers writes an adventure-packed tale of a boy =— , 
whose search for his father takes him through a > 
typhoon shipwreck to an island of headhunters ——/ 
in the Pacific. Ages 12 to 16 $2.95 = 

—— oan 
THE TIDE ALWAYS TURNS —=> _<& 
Faye L. Mitchell; illustrated by Richard Bennett. From cougar kill- 
ing to forest fires, there’s plenty of frontier adventure in this story 
of lumbering in the Pacific Northwest. Ages 12 to 16 $2.95 


JANEY'S FORTUNE 


Lavinia R. Davis. Janey finds excitement, love, and a new future as 
she unravels the mystery of her grandfather's abandoned silver mine 
in New Mexico. Ages 12 to 16 $2.75 


POPULAR GIRL 


Lynn Bronson. To be the most popular girl in school was Tracy's 
ambition, but she found that other things really mattered more 
Ages 12 to 16 $2.75 
Nancy Faulkner. A fine historical romance about divided love and 
loyalties during the American Revolution. Ages 12 to 16 $2.75 


THE WONDERFUL WORLD 


OF ENERGY 


Lancelot Hogben; illustrated in color throughout. The latest in the 
wonderful “Wonderful World” series — all about energy, from the 
water wheel to the atomic submarine. Ask your bookseller to show 
you also the other “Wonderful World” books on geography, mathe- 
matics. archaeology, and the sea. Ages 10 and up $2.95 each 


At all booksellers DOUBLEDAY Garden City, N.Y. 
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14-T 


Films and 
Kilmstrips 


SOCIAL STUDIES: Boy of Renais- 
sance Italy—13% mins., color or B&W. 
Story of an apprentice artist, circa 
1500; photographed in Florence; shows 
life and spirit of Rennaissance. (U. EL., 
Jr. H.) Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., 
Chicago 1, Ill. 

Your Share in Tomorrow—27 
color. “Investors in America,” how our 
industrial power is built with help of 
working dollars invested by all types of 
people. Sponsored by New York Stock 
Exchange. Free loan. (Sr. H., Ad.) Mod- 
ern Talking Picture Service, 21 W. 60th 
St., New York. 

Suez—14 History and 
development of this vital waterway. (Jr. 
H., Sr. H., Ad.) Text-Film Dept., Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 36 

Tales of Far-Away Folk—4 color film 
strips. The Lost Ring—Japan; Kidnap- 
ping of Sita—India; Johnny and the 
Giant—Ireland; The White Elephant 
Egypt. Stories are illustrated in art 
style of peoples represented. (P.) Film- 
strip House, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York 17 





Mmiis., 


mins., color. 


ENGLISH: Grammar: Verbs and 
Ways We Use Them—11 mins., color 
or B&W. Essentials of verb forms; what 
verbs do in sentences; voice, moods, 
tense, principal parts. (Jr. H. & Sr. H.) 
Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill. 


ART: World of Mosaic—28 mins., 
color. Development of mosaic from 
Sumerian, Greek and Roman through 
Byzantine and Aztec; present renais- 
sance in Mexico and U. S. (Jr. and Sr. 
H., Ad.) Theatre Arts Dept., Univ. of 
Calif., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


SCIENCE: How Living Things 
Change—11 mins., color or B&W. Man’s 
ability to effect changes in piants and 
animals; how living things have slowly 
changed for millions of years; explained 
by using major evolutionary theories of 
Lamarck, Darwin, de Vries. (Jr. and 
Sr. H.) Coronet Instructional Films, 65 
E. South Water St., Chicago 1, IIl. 


The entire library of films formerly 
distributed by the British Information 
Services is again available. Contempo- 
rary Films (13 East 37 St., New York 
16) was recently appointed official 
16mm distributors to all U. S. users. 
Contemporary will carry on distribution 
in the same manner, using the same 


From Coronet’s Boy of Renaissance Italy. 


catalog and prices. BIS depositories in 
Washington, Boston, Atlanta, Cleve- 
land, Los Angeles and Seattle will con 
tinue distribution of the titles as 
branches of Contemporary Films. 
—VERA FALCONER 


Titles listed are black and white sound 
motion pictures unless otherwise indicated 
Descriptions are based on announcements 
from producer or distributor. Since pur- 
chase and rental prices vary with locale 
none are shown here. Key to grade levels 
P. (Primary); M. G. (Middle Grades); 
U. El. (Upper Elementary ); Jr. H. (Junior 
High ): Sr. H. (Senior High): Ad. ( Adult) 





WIN A 25-BOOK CLASSROOM LIBRARY WITH 


Your Own Book Bazaar 


Y' u're always a winner if you sponsor 
a Book Bazaar! Why? Because you're 
an “evangelist” for good reading! You'll 
be aiding and encouraging the building 
of home and school libraries. And you'll 
greatly abet school-community coopera 


local 


P.T.A., the 


radio, and community o1 


tion by getting the 
newspaper, 
ganizations to help you with your Book 
Also. be sure to work with any 


be 0k 


library 


Fair 
local book store, book supplier 
club, literary 
club. You become only the coordinator; 
they will take care of the details for 
you 

Your art department will be 
to make Your 
economics department will sponsor a 
‘Book Tea.” Your commercial depart 
ment will supply students to 


club, and school 


happ\ 


posters for you. home 


trained 
supervise and keep track ot book sales 

The important secret in Book Bazaar 
success is an early start. So begin plan- 
ning by sending in the coupon 
at right. Please accompany your order 
with a check or money order 


now 


Free Classroom Libraries 


Scholastic Teacher and the cooperat- 
ing book publishers are offering ten 


FREE CLASSROOM LIBRARIES of 


25 books each to the sponsors turning 


in the best reports of their Book Ba 
zaars. The easy-to-fill report form is in 


the manual. Fill your form out as soon 
as the Book Bazaar is over and accom 
pany it by any newspaper clippings 
and/or pictures of your Book Bazaar. 


Book Bazaars 
Scholastic Teacher 


Copy of the manual “ 50¢. 


Copy of “Adventures in Bookland’ 


Copy of “Quiz Business, 


Signed 
Title 
School 
City 


PREP SEC EE PEEP UC EEC ESC CC CUCU U CEU UCC C OCU UC CU CE ECCT CTE) 


33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send me the Book Bazaar materials checked below. | enclose $ 


Packet of the complete Book Bazaar kit, including the 36-pp manual, the new script, 
“Adventures in Bookland,” etc. “ $2.00 
Packet of 50 new book jackets “/ $1.00 


Large, colorful letters, spelling B-O-O-K B-A-Z-A-A-R for wall display “/ 50¢ 
Copy of “Adventures in Reading” poster for wall display “ 25¢ 

Copy of famous McCloskey Book Fair Poster @ 
assembly script “ 25¢. 
Copy of ‘The 64-Book Question,” TV assembly script “ 25¢ 
radio-assembly script ( 25¢. 
Copy of “When the Bookworm Turned’ 
Copy of 6-pp brochure on how to choose encyclopedias and dictionaries “ 10¢ 


Please accompany orders with check or money order. 


25¢. 


assembly script (@ 25¢. 


State 
Nov. 1, 1957 
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Ideas and Suggestions for 
Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


For Your Use 

Lynn Rohrbough of the Cooperative 
Recreation Service, Delaware, Ohio, 
believes in making his contribution to 
world understanding through the pub- 
lication of booklets of the songs, games, 
and folklore from many lands. He also 
knows that singing and playing are 
good for all of us. And to help us he 
has published about fifty titles in his 
recreational series (25 cents each). 

Among the songs there are collec- 
tions from Czechoslovakia, South Amer- 
ica, Switzerland, and China, as well as 
a pocket hymnal, a book of camping 
songs, United Nations songs, and one 
of well-loved American songs. 

The set devoted to folklore, games, 


and music of different nations is a 


favorite of teachers. Rique Ran (South 
American), English Country Dances, 
Having Fun the Polish Way, Golden 
Bridge (German), Let’s Be Merry 
(Lithuanian), Swing High (Korean), 
and Treasures from Abroad are some of 
these. 

The series from which we took Old 
Dan Tucker for this week’s Explorer 
is made up of square dances, quad- 
rilles, singing games, and play party 
They represent the dances of 
different sections of our country. 

Other titles particularly 
teachers are, Children’s Play, Active 
Games, Halloween Fun, Puppets for 
Amateurs, Outdoor Games, and Games 
of Skill. 


The booklets have proved to be in- 


games. 


useful to 


15-T 


valuable to recreation workers and club 
leaders, as well as teachers. 


More Educational TV 


The first reports on the reaction of 
school children to the new Science 
Show (WPIX, New York City) indicate 
it is a success. Young viewers put it on 
a par with Mickey Mouse Club 

Once a week, pupils in 31 
schools will be getting a preview of 
The Science Corner. The show is writ- 
ten by members of the staff of the 
Board of Education. They hope that 
they can answer the endless questions 
about science asked by children. 

Miss Barbara is the pretty TV 
teacher. She is assisted by a live gray 
rabbit called Whiskers. One of the im 
portant features of the program is audi 
ence participation. The listeners help 
create the sound effects. Then they are 
asked to identify a mystery sound. We 
wonder if Johnny was right. He said, “It 
like making meat 


pilot 


sounded someone 
balls.” 
Mary HARBAGE 
Director of Researc h, Elementary 
Division, Scholastic Magazines 
Editor, Explorer 
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Right in the midst of my third cup 
of Sunday morning coffee, Elsworth 
(our favorite comic strip little boy) 
made me pause and do some educa- 
tional thinking. His daddy had done 


some good teaching—there is no doubt. 
But he has to be prepared to reinforce 
it again and again. Children do not 
have the background to help them ab- 
sorb the significance of all that is given 


THAT WAS LAST YEAR-- 
HASN'T TOLD ME YET WHAT'S 
GONNA HAPPEN THIS TIME T 














’. Herald Tribune, Inc. Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


to them. It is important that the foun 
dation of information be there, 
that teachers and parents be willing to 
re-do again—adding something of real 
significance each time.—M. H. 


and 





16-T 
MACRAE SMITH Gdldepost Books 


Written for TEEN-AGE STUDENTS & recommended for TEACHERS & PARENTS Records a 


By Judith Unger Scott a = 
ads ial and Tapes 47 
MEMO FOR MARRIAGE 

with foreword by Dr. James H. S. Bossard 

Mrs. Scott offers teen-age girls a beforehand knowledge in the ways of successful THE OLD VIC COMPANY IN 
marriage including dating, the engagement, the wedding $2.95 | HAMLET (RCA Victor, four 12-inch 
CUES FOR CAREERS LP, 33 1/3 rpm records. Suggested list 
A guide to girls in selecting a career and preparing for it. An excellent reference price, $15.98. “Any deviation in price 
for teachers, employment counselors and parents $2.75 








is at the dealer's discretion.”) 

Here is the complete four-hour ver- 
PATTERN FOR PERSONALITY sion of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, as pro- 
Recognizing the tremendous importance to any young girl of developing a pleas- | duced by John Gielgud and John Rich- 
ing personality, Mrs. Scott devotes an entire book to the subject $2.75 | mond. Gielgud, himself, stars as Hamlet. 
MANNERS FOR MODERNS John Ry e serves as narrator, setting the 
Here, written especially for them, is a book of the rules of conduct and etiquette stage for each scene and weaving the 


to be observed by today’s teen-age boys and girls $2.75 narrative into one integrated whole. 


The production is simply superb. It is 
LESSONS IN LOVELINESS - much too much, of course, for one or 
Loveliness must be more than skin-deep. How the teen- ") even two sittings. But it can be used 
age girl can make the best of herself is explained in this 5 quite effectively over a period of several 
bright and friendly book $2.75 my ; or 

( . class hours. For this reason, it is too 


By Henry S. Galus dV bad that there is no play text accom- 


CHARTING YOUR COURSE panying the recording, and no break- 


—A vocational guide book for boys with foreword by seh 7 “ = side Ds ar bo ig 
Harold Cooper, Personnel Placement Specialist my aes oo 7 ae oe 
For the young man heading toward the future, as well as let’s soliloquy, or Polonius’ advice to his 
for counselors, teachers, parents, this dynamic guide. | son, or the graveyard scene, or the play- 
book presents an excellent survey of major career fields | W ithin-a-play. Apparently the dise pro- 





93.75 ducers felt that the use of bands might 
interrupt the continuity of the play. 

No matter. After you've used the rec- 
ords awhile, you'll probably be able to 
spot the particular scenes you're looking 
for without too much trouble. 

This Hamlet production is an abso- 
lute bonanza for English teachers—and 
it is a worthwhile addition to any school 
record library, or personal record col- 
lection. Critic Walter Kerr writes an 
appreciation of Hamlet in an accom- 
panying booklet. 


at all book stores 


MACRAE SMITH e PHILADELPHIA 


—Howarp LANGER 





INEXPENSIVE ' 
EASY TO MAKE Introductory Offer - 20000 CCOCCOO 
Here are some great ideas for 
stimulating children’s manual dex- SAMPLE KIT Readers’ Choice Book Offer 
terity and imagination, perfect for everything to make: This is 7 , 
tap per Christmas gifts or money-making | Deluxe Corsage, Poinsettia rhis issue contains a two-page an- 
a oo school projects. Kits contain every- Coens, one Pal" Pin. nouncement which presents a special 
~ arrings an y . 
line of “do-it mee Get Mapety te — catalog | «Holiy-Ball” Earrings book offer to student subscribers. 
yourse its ° wing com: t its. & Tr . . . P 
Revers eves. ae re et (value sesembled $3.05) The 40 books listed in this offer have 
w dwmeny Vato Gente Gtane shout Kit only $1.00 Post been carefully selected by READERS’ 
18” high. Kit price ” CHOICE-—the Budget Book Service—to 
only $2.50 postpaid PHS 
appeal to the wide range of teen-age 
‘ ‘ reading interests. 
All ports pre-cut, pre-colored. Nothing extro +5 . . . M ‘ 2 ] | ] . } } } k 
to buy. No tools needed. Complete kits, ready : al Materials to o used with this boo 
offer were mailed several days ago, 


separately, to every classroom teacher- 














Projects 





to assemble, contain materials, glue, sequins, 
ribbon, styrofoam parts, pins, etc. Fun to do 
Easy to make. Inexpensive. For gifts or . : s I scril Tr Tl se ateri ls i ] >xX i 
“= : ubscriber. These materials fully explain 
PROFIT. Money back if not satisfied 2 inty Corsage ; ? ae 
—— earrings the advantages of this new, simplified 
ps a xlan for making good books available 
Christmas Carolers holiday HaAndicRafts inc de we ™ 
Kit price for set 8 >> at prices teen-agers can afford. 
of 3 onl P 
hh eg If other teachers in your school would 


postpaid 
AA ike to have materials for ordering these 
\, “se On your MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE, rush following items for which | enclose lik . 8 . 
4d ents ( )cash ( ) check ( ) money order. books, a postcard request will bring 


A—Yule Sante Claus $2.50 postpaid Cy Please rush free catalog | them promptly. Write READERS’ 
I pu) 

8—Christmas Carolers 1.50 postpaid (set of 3) | [) Enclosed $1.00 for In- CHOICE. c/o the magazine to which 

C—Yule imps 1.50 postpaid (set of 2) treductory Semple Kit d ‘ibe 3; WwW 2nd § 

en ms you subscribe, at 33 West 42nc St., 

8” high. Kit price nn New York 36, N. Y. Ask for the Readers 


for pair only $1.50 , . " A 
soulpeld Adérees Choice Fall Book List. 


j Ken and Frank Frazee, Apple Hill, Winsted 7, Connecticut 
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Books for 
Younger Readers 


HERE IS much fun in store this 

fall for readers in the 8- to 12-year- 
old set. They will enjoy reading about 
a home-made space ship in Rusty’s 
Space Ship (Doubleday, $2.95) by 
Evelyn $. Lampman and about the dis- 
covery of a secret passage and a tunnel 
in Smugglers of Sandy Bay (Double- 
day, $2.75) by Ruth L. Holberg. 
Among the factual books, they will gain 
much from Building Your Super High- 
ways (Garden City, $2.50) by George 
]. Zafto, dramatic presentation of high- 
way construction in pictures and words, 
and Exploring the Weather (Garden 
City, $2.50) by Roy Gallant, an excit- 
ing description of weather phenomena. 

Among the many adventure and 
mystery stories, they will want to read 
The Other Side of the Tunnel (Abelard- 
Schuman, $2.75) by Carol Kendall, a 
mystery about a coded diary and a 
ruined tunnel; Toppy and the Circuit 
Rider (Abingdon, $1.75) by Barnett 
Spratt, adventure of a young boy travel- 
ing through the Carolina mountains in 
the 1790’s; The Mouse Gray Stallion 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $2.75) by Wallace 
Blue, story of a boy in Montana during 
the last days of the wild horses; Mystery 
of the Blue Nets (Coward-McCann, 
$2.75) by Lois Allen, story full of 
suspense about two American girls who 
help break up an international counter- 
feiting ring; Pony Duet (Dutton, $2.75) 
by Nancy Caffrey, a tale about a pony 
helping a girl conquer fear; Bed-Knob 
and Broomstick (Harcourt, $3) by 
Mary Norton, a book detailing the ex- 
traordinary adventures of children with 
Miss Price, who is practicing to be a 
witch. 

Target Island (Harper, $2.50) by 
Bruce Carter, a suspenseful story of 
three children who find a deserted 
island a beehive of activity; The 
Pewter Plate (Hastings House, $2.75) 
by Florence Parker Simister, an excit- 
ing story about a girl who played a 
part in the American Revolution; Off- 
shore Summer (Houghton, Mifflin, 
$2.75) by Anna Rose Wright, story of 
the unusual summer spent by twin 
girls on a Chesapeake oyster boat; 
Mystery at Pemaquid Point (J. B. Lip- 
pincott, $2.25) by Mary C. Jane, ex- 
citing yarn about a boy and a girl who 
do some effective detective work in a 
Maine village; The Bright High Flyer 
(Longmans, Green, $2.50) by Margaret 
Joyce Baker, a mystery in which three 
children and their dogs explore a 
haunted barn; Shark Boy (Lothrop, 
$3) by Robert R. Harry, Sr., action- 
packed narrative in which a_ native 


Hawaiian boy battles against a man- 
eating shark; The Morning Star (Mc- 
Kay, $2.50) by Lucille Wallower, never- 
to-be forgotten story telling how Mo- 
ravian pioneers were saved from an 
Indian attack on Christmas Eve. 


Ginnie and the Mystery House 


(Morrow, $2.75) by Catherine Woolley, 
a story in which a girl solves the mys- 
tery of a strange house; Pippi Goes 
Abroad (Viking, $2.50) by Astrid Lind- 
gren, the second book about the girl 
who lived with her monkey and _ her 


horse. 

Also not to be missed by the 8- to 
12-agers are Castles (Oxford University 
Press, $3.25) by Fon Boardman, Jr., 
an easy-to-understand history of some 
of the famous castles of the world; The 
Caboose Club (Little, Brown, $3) by 
Adele and Cateau de Leeuw, another 
delightful story about the Brown family 
of The Expandable Browns; Mary Is 
Our Mother (P. J. Kenedy, $2) by 
F. R. Boschvogel, a beautifully written 
story of the life of the Mother of Jesus. 

Inki (Macmillan, $2.75) by Eliza- 
beth P. Heppner, a story about a boy 
whose dog will be trained to become 
a Seeing Eye dog; Ross Salmon’s 
Jungle Book, a book about Indians and 
savage animals in the jungles of Co- 
lombia; Stories California Indians Told 
(Parnassus Press, $2.95) by Anne B. 
Fisher, authentic Indian tales; Black 
Gold (Rand, McNally, $2.95) by 
Marguerite Henry, true story of Black 
Gold, famous Kentucky Derby winner; 
Young Mr. Football (Scribner, $2.75) 
by Marion Renick, an entertaining foot- 
ball story that emphasizes good sports- 
manship; Terrible Farmer Timson and 
other stories (Sheed and Ward, $2.50) 
by Caryll Houselander, stories about 
children all over the world; and The 
Good American Witch (Franklyn Watts, 
$2.95) by Peggy Bacon, a tale about 
a witch who grants one wish—if you 
can find her and if you'll pay a forfeit. 

The Snake that Went to School, by 
Lilian Moore (Random House, $2.50), 
is an about Hank 
Jenckens who took his snake to school. 
It becomes part of the class’ science 
disap- 


amusing — story 


room—and_ then 
pears! 

For the very young set, Grosset & 
Dunlap is coming out with a brand new 
set of great children’s classics illustrated 
by famous French artists. Initial titles: 
Fables of La Fontaine, Snow White, 
Cinderella. Illustrators: Simonne Bau- 
doin and J. L. Huens. Each book is 
32 pages, $1.95. 


mysteriously 


Harpy Fincu 








LITERATURE 


FOR YOUTH 
from 


Westminster 


RING AROUND HER FINGER 
By James L. SUMMERS. Two teen- 
agers, dreaming of love and romance, 
wake up to reality and a greater un- 
derstanding of what marriage really 
means, Older teens and young adults 


IN THIS CORNER 
By ADRIEN STOUTENBURG. Basketball, 
judo and politics make an explosive 
combination as a boy and his father 
fight for fair play in school and in 
government. Boys and girls 12-15 


MYSTERY OF THE GREEN CAT 
By Puytiis A. WHITNEY. A “green 
cat” and a hidden room help solve 
this Oriental flavored San Francisco 
mystery. Illus. Boys and giris 10-14 


SON OF THE 
THUNDER PEOPLE 


By Gorpon D. SHiRREFFS. Alan 
Warden is captured by the Apaches 
and learns their customs, their lore, 
and a way to peace between the red 
man and the white. Boys and girls 12-15 


SNIFTY 
By OLive Price. A cute black bear 
cub comes into the lives of a Therokee 
boy and girl, bringing with it an ex- 
citing mixture of mystery and danger 
Illustrated. Boys and girls 9-12 


STRAW HAT SUMMER 
By Marsory HA tt. Gail Prentice finds 
fun, romance and a possible acting 
career when a summer theater group 
rents the family barn. Girls 12-15 


FRESHMAN BACKSTOP 
By LAWRENCE A. KEATING. A young 
journalism student, “‘Shorty’’ Cooper, 
vows to prove his right to an athletic 
scholarship despite his height. Boys 
and girls 12-15 


FIRST ORCHID FOR PAT 
By ANNE Emery. Pat Marlowe's love 
for the theater interferes with her 
love for Tim Davis, until they both 
learn that compromise is the secret 
of happiness. Girls 12-15 


THE CLUE IN THE 
ANTIQUE CLOCK 


By HELEN GIRVAN. A young art stu- 
dent turns to detective work to solve 
the mystery of an old clock—and un- 
covers a secret that even changes her 
career. Girls 12-15 


OLYMPIC HORSEMAN 
By JoHN RicHarRD Young. Don trains 
a magnificent Irish mare for the 
Olympics, only to find his own 
Arabian stallion entered at the last 
minute. Boys and girls 12-15 


$2.75 EACH. Send for Check List of 
more than 100 books conveniently ar- 
ranged by age and grade 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS , 
Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia 7 
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for Scholastic Teacher's 1Oth Annual 
Travel Story Awards Contest 





CASH PRIZES FOR YOUR TRAVEL STORY 


Join the ranks of Marco Polo and 
Richard Halliburton—put your travel 
adventures on paper! By entering our 
10th Annual Travel Story Awards con- 
test, you may win $100 (or one of 11 
other big prizes) and have your story 
published in Scholastic Teacher. So 
whether you roamed the wilds of Tibet 
looking for the Abominable Snowman 
or spent a week tracking moose in the 
Maine woods, be sure to send us your 
story! 


WHO’S ELIGIBLE? Teachers, librar- 
ians, principals, and school administra- 
tors in the United States, its territories 
and possessions, and in Canada. 


HOW TO ENTER: Type and double 
space your travel story, 750 to 1,000 
words, on 8%” x 11” paper. Send black- 
and-white photos taken on your trip, if 
you have duplicates. Do not send slides 
or any pictures which are irreplaceable. 


JUDGING: Manuscripts will be judged 


FUL 
MATERIALS 


1. BOOK SUPPLY, p. 12-T 
Details of Book Fair plan 


___.2. COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, p. 5-T 

Information and curriculum booklets 

3. CORONET FILMS, p. 8-T 

See Coronet coupon on p. 8-T for pre- 
view prints of films for purchase con- 
sideration. 
Free film catalogue listing rental 
libraries 

4. EXPOSITION PRESS, p. 12-T 

Brochure 


5. GENERAL MOTORS, p. 12-T 


Poster on safe driving 


__.6. NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, 
p. 7-T 
Free Teaching Aids__Miracle of 
Modern Chemistry 


Please Print 


Name 


To order free materials, check your choices, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


for travel appeal, teacher interest, and 
style of writing. 


PRIZES: Entries qualify to 
two divisions: Foreign Travel, or United 
States Travel. In each division there 
will be a first prize of $100, a second 
prize of $50, a third prize of $25, and 
three honorable mention awards of 
Sheaffer’s new cartridge-tvpe pen and 
matching pencil. 


one of 


DEADLINE: Manuscripts must be 
postmarked no later than midnight, 
January 31, 1958. Winners will be an- 
nounced in April. Send your manu- 
scripts to: Travel Editor, Scholastic 
Teacher, 33 West 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. 

The manuscripts that win cash prizes 
become the property of Scholastic 
Teacher. Entries will not be returned 
unless they are accompanied by self- 
addressed, stamped envelopes. Start 
working on your travel story this week. 
No entry blank is needed. 


7. NEUMADE PRODUCTS, p. 12-T 
Catalogue 


8. RADIO CORPORATION OF AMER- 
ICA, p. 20-T 

Educational record catalogue 

9. ROW, PETERSON, p. 12-T 

Catalog of Plays 

10. SPENCER PRESS, p. 2-T & 3-T 
Booklet “The Widening Horizons” 


_11. TEACHERS’ NATIONAL WHOLE- 
SALE AND DISCOUNT SERVICE, INC., 
p. 12-T 
Complete information on services 
_12. WESTMINSTER PRESS, p. 17-T 
Check list of over 100 books arranged 
by age and grade 


See p. 16-T for Holiday Handicraft coupon 


Grade 





School 





Address 





Ne. of Pupils 





City 


Zone__State 








This coupon valid for two months. 
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This Way To the Egress: P. T. Bar- 
num had nothing on a man who was 
operating a soft drink stand and was 
called before a magistrate for selling 
adulterated syrups and instructed to tell 
the truth about the ingredients. Later, 
when an agent checked up on the man, 
he was found to be complying with the 
law and his business was booming. In 
front of the stand was a new sign read- 
ing: “All of our soft drinks are guai 
anteed to be highly adulterated.” 

—Better Business Bureau 
Long Branch, Calif. 


Self-Esteem: Bernard Shaw once re- 
marked: “I often quote myself. It adds 
spice to my conversation.” 


Classroom Classics: William R. 
Webb, famous Tennessee schoolmaster, 
was invited to speak at a conference at 
Pomona College on “The Place of Hu- 
manities in Education.” The man who 
introduced him didn’t think much of the 
humanities and emphasized the impor- 
tance of practical education. “What I 
want my son to know how to do, for 
example, is to milk a cow.” 

“That’s a very good idea,” said Webb 
when his turn came. “A very good idea. 
I want my son to be able to milk a cow, 
too, but I’d also like him to be able to 
do some things that a calf can’t do 
better!” —Dr. ReMsEN D. Brrp 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York City 36. 
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By permission of NEA Service. Inc 
“| got a part in the school 
play — I’m Lady Godiva!”’ 





All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Wed., Oct. 30, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) Arts 
and the Gods: “The Gods Are Born”: 
Earliest Greek myths from Chaos to the 
12 Olympians, as seen on Greek vases 
and statues. Prometheus illustrated by 
Mary Anthony Dance Theatre. Guest: 
Edith Hamilton. Nov. 6: “Athena and 


Aphrodite.” 

9:30 p.m. (CBS) At Home: Lowell 
Thomas is interviewed by Arnold 
Michaelis. Watch for a Teleguide in next 
week’s issue on the new Thomas TV 
exploration series. “High Adventure” 
(CBS-TV) beginning Nov. 12. 

Fri., Nov. 1, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) Camera 
on Washington (Premiere): Remote 
broadcasts from a cross-section of the 
many departments, agencies, bureaus, 
and commissions which, taken together, 
make up the Executive arm of the Fed- 
eral Government. This series of close- 
up examinations of our Government in 
action is designed to help viewers see 
government not as a remote abstraction 
but as a cluster of concrete processes 
which have an immediate significance 
in the daily life of every citizen. Bill 
Henry is host. “Department of State,” 
telecast from the new State Bldg. Sub- 
ject is disarmament, with Dulles and 
Stassen scheduled to appear. Nov. 8: 
U.S. Information Agency. Nov. 15: De- 
partment of Defense. 

Sun., Nov. 3, 1:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Face 
the Nation: Forty-five minute interview 
with Aneurin Bevan, one of the most 
dynamic leaders of the British Labor 
Party. CBS radio, 9:30 p.m. 

4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Omnibus: Joseph 
N. Welch is guide for an examination of 
American trial by jury—the origin of 
the basic legal institutions revealed in 
drama and commentary. Part II: “Life” 
magazine goes to press. Nov. 17: Con- 
tinuation of legal series. 

6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Twentieth Cen- 
tury: The Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, with script by Don Whitehead, 
author of “The FBI Story.” Nov. 10: 
Bell’s X-2. Useful “Television Teaching 
Aids” supplied for forthcoming pro- 
grams by the Prudential Insurance Co. 


SCIENCE 


Thurs., Oct. 31, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) Sur- 
vival: The Story of Man, Resources and 
Civilization (Premiere): Host Albert E. 
Burke, Yale professor, discusses man’s 
survival in terms of his increased use 
of and greater dependence on the 
earth’s natural resources. Programs 
deal with what resources are, how man 
uses them, how technological achieve- 
ments have affected the kind and quan- 
tity of resources man _ uses. rom 
Adam to Atom” reveals resource re- 

uirements for an individual American; 
the organization required to make 
available our potential resources; what 
attitudes have conditioned our use of 
resources. Nov. 7: “From Cave Dwellers 
to Cliff Dwellers.” Population is dis- 
cussed. 

Sun., Nov. 3, 3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Johns 
Hopkins File 7: “Asian Flu,” from its 
beginnings on another continent to its 


possible epidemic virulence in the U.S. 
Macro-motion pictures will show the 
virus in action; other films trace the 
step-by-step process in vaccine produc- 
tion. Doctors will give viewers specific 
advice on vaccination and control. Dr. 
Charlotte Silverman, epidemiologist, 
guest. 

Mon., Nov. 4, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) IGY: 
“The Oceans” shows the physical move- 
ment of water (deep and surface cur- 
rents, tides) and the chemical and phys- 
ical interchanges between sea and at- 
mosphere. Role of ocean in weather, 


McGraw-Hill Text Film Dept 
Joseph N. Welch, who starred in last 


year’s Constitution series, narrates 
“American Trial by Jury” on Omni- 
bus Sun., Nov. 3, 4 p.m. (NBC-TV) 


world food balance and heat distribu- 
tion. Guest: Dr. Roger R. Revelle, Direc- 
tor, Scripps Institute of Oceanography. 
Nov. 11: Antarctica. 

Tues., Nov. 5, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) Math- 
ematics: “There’s More Than One Ge- 
ometry.” Euclidian and Non-Euclidian 
geometries, including the development 
of axiomatic treatment at the time of 
Euclid and the challenging of the axiom 
by Bolyai, Gauss, and Lobachevski. 
Guest: Dr. S. H. Gould, editor of Math- 
ematical Review. Nov. 12: “The Search 
for X,” on algebraic equations. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Wed., Oct. 30, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disney- 
land: “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” 
Disney cartoons and Crosby vocals in 
Washington Irving’s classic. Bing nar- 
rates as well as sings “Ichabod,” “Ka- 
trina” and “The Headless Horseman.” 
Disney introduces the show with a car- 
toon biography of Irving. 

Sun., Nov. 3, 12 noon (CBS-TV) Let’s 
Take a Trip: Toronto Maple Leafs. The 
making of a championship hockey team 
from beginning Midgets, age 8-13, to 
counsel of Billy Reay, the Leafs’ coach. 
Rules, intricate plays, equipment ex- 
plained. Scrimmage game _ between 
matched teams of Toronto players. 

1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Meet Mr. Wizard: 
Vacuum. Nov. 10: Geology. 


DRAMA 


Thurs., Oct. 31, 3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mati- 
nee Theatre: Stephen Vincent Benet’s 
“Elementals,” about a cynical man of 


19-T 


wealth who believes that humans are 
motivated primarily by fear, hunger 
and hate. A younger man—an impov- 
erished rofessor—is willing to be 
starved for a certain time with his 
fiancee to prove his point that love is 
the most important emotion. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse 90: 
“The Edge of Innocence,” starring 
Joseph Cotten, Teresa Wright and 
Maureen O’Sullivan in a filmed show 
about a brilliant criminal lawyer 
scorned by his socially prominent in- 
laws until he uses sensational legal tac- 
tics to defend an errant family member. 

Mon., Nov. 4, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio 
One: “The Bend in the Road,” by John 
Vlahos, is about a retired 80-year-old 
minister living with his son and wife 
His resentment of and resistance to ad- 
justment form a study in geriatrics. Is 
the happy ending ‘he stays with them) 
convincing? Nov. 11: “The Condemned,” 
about political prison camps. 

Tues., Nov. 5, 9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Tele- 
phone Time: “Arithmetic Sailor” is 
about Nathaniel Bowditch, the father 
of modern navigation. In 1796, as a 
clerk in Elias Derby’s shipping office, 
he is derided as an “arithmetic sailor” 
who has never been to sea. When a cap- 
tain he persuaded to use his system 
loses both ship and life, the whole 
town turns against Bowditch. In spite 
of violent sea _ sickness, however, 
Bowditch persists in checking his tables 
against the experience of sea travel. 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Thurs., Oct. 31, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
Shower of Stars: “Buck Benny” rides 
again in a satire on westerns with Jack, 
Fred MacMurray, and Caro] Channing 

Fri., Nov. 1, 10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person 
to Person: Murrow interviews Nat King 
Cole, the first Negro to have a regular 
sponsored TV series, from Los Angeles. 
Second guest: Marilyn Van Derbur, 
Miss America, 1957, and family, from 
her Denver fireside. 

Sun., Nov. 3, 10:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation 
to Learning: John Mason Brown and 
Russell Lynes discuss Lytton Strachey’s 
“Eminent Victorians”. Nov. 10: Lucre- 
tius’ “On the Nature of Things,” with 
Dr. Robert E. Fitch, Prof. Moses Hadas 

2:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wisdom: Marcel 

Duchamps, painter. 
5:00 p.m. (CBS- TV) The Seven Lively 
Arts (Premiere): “The Changing Ways 
of Love,” with skillful montage and 
witty commentary by TV critic John 
Crosby, script-writer S. J. Perelman, 
and TV grillmaster Mike Wallace. They 
appraise data on Cupid’s ways in Amer- 
ica since the twenties through news- 
reel clips, F. Scott Fitzgerald, movie 
stills, Clifford Odets, Frank Sinatra, 
pin-up girls, soap opera, TV drama, and 
Elvis Presley. Mature students will en- 
joy adult perspective on an integral 
part of their own lives. Why does this 
show appeal to people of different ages 
and interests? 

7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Original Ama- 
teur Hour: A new international series. 
amateur performers from various Eu- 
ropean countries, part of the People to 
People program for world amity 


NOVEMBER FORECAST 


Nov. 3, (CBS-TV) Hemingway's “The 
Nick Adam Stories” on The Seven 
Lively Arts. Study questions next week. 

Nov. 18, (NBC-TV) Ed Wynn stars in 
Paul Osborn’s “On Borrowed Time,” 
over Hallmark Hall of Fame. 

Nov. 20, (CBS-TV) Musical version of 
“Huck Finn,” on U.S. Steel Hour. 

Nov. 21, (NBC-TV) “The Innocent Years,” 
Project 20’s story of the era before the 
first World War. 

Nov. 25, (CBS-TV) “Beyond This Place,” 
A. J. Cronin’s novel, Du Pont Show of 
the Month. 

Nov. 26, (NBC-TV), “The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin,” 90-minute musical with Van 
Johnson. 


Nov. 27, (NBC-TV) Mary Martin in Irving 


Berlin’s “Annie Get Your Gun.” 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





STOP, LOOK... 


and your classes will like the listening 


Get your copy now... 


the new 1957-58 RCA Victor Educational Record Catalog 


Here’s your latest edition of RCA 
Victor’s indispensable aid to teach- 
ing that makes a more vivid impres- 
sion through sound. For classes in 
music, language, literature and many 
other subjects . . . you’ll choose from 
more than 1000 RCA Victor Rec- 
ords, especially selected for educa- 
tional purposes and arranged for fast 
and easy reference. 


For the first time this year, RCA 
Victor lists its library of pre-recorded 


Send coupon, ten cents for your copy—fasi! 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
Tmk(s) ® 


tapes, both monaural and _ stereo- 
phonic. There’s also the Red Seal 
section, with more than 700 listings 
annotated for grade, ability and sug- 
gested uses. Related material in- 
cludes tips on record care and an out- 
line of the Budget Library Plan. 


One big reason why you should have 
this new Catalog ... you can be sure 
all items listed are available from 
your authorized RCA Victor dealer. 


127 pages, over 1000 listings 


Pre-recorded tape library, monaural 
and stereophonic 


Educational records including rhythms, 
listening, singing . . . folk dances... 


language courses . . . square dances 


Children's records selected from “Little 
Nipper” series, appropriately graded 


Complete price information 





EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. Z-10 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Please mail my RCA Victor Educational Record Catalog. 


| enclose 10c. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


CAMDEN, N. J. 








